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International Intellectual 
Cooperation 


N 1922 the League of Nations appointed a permanent 
| advisory Committee on Intellectual Cooperation ‘‘to 

develop intellectual relations in the internation! sphere.” 
Since men of learning habitually maintain friendly contacts 
with their colleagues of other nations, it seemed probable 
that conscious cultivation of such contacts would be an 
effective way of developing mutual understanding, and thus 
of promoting the cause of peace. 

The members appointed on this committee were interna- 
tionally known figures in science, letters and art—Bergson, 
Curie, Einstein, Lorenz, Millikan, Murray, etc. These are 
15 of them from 15 different nations, each with an outstand- 
ing record of creative achievement in his field. 

Though it secured the voluntary services of such men and 
women, the League was unable to furnish material support 
for their work beyond clerical service in Geneva and limited 
funds for travel expenses. Nevertheless the committee met 
regularly, made a basic analysis of the field, and established 
four sub-committees, namely, (1) University Relations, (2) 
Arts and Letters, (3) Science and Bibliography, (4) Intellec- 
tual Property and Rights. Each of these sub-committees 
is composed of several members of the plenary committee 
and from 5 to 9 other experts in its special field of work. 
Each holds at least one three-day meeting between the 
meetings of the plenary committee. By this process of 
periodic discussions of specific problems by the same group, 
the sub-committees were able during the first three years, 
even without financial resources, to reach reasonable agree- 
ment as to the significant features of their problems and the 
profitable lines of work. It was a period of incubation of a 
big idea. 

Financial support for projects planned by the Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation (usually abbreviated to C. I. C.) 
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came in 1924, when the French Government offered the 
League office space in Paris and an annual subvention of 
2,000,000 French francs to establish an Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation to work under supervision of the C. I. C. 
The offer was accepted, and the Institute began operations 
in 1925. General services, each with a director, were at 
once set up for each of the sub-committees of the C. I. C. 
and work was begun on as many as possible of the projects 
which the C. I. C. had approved. A special sub-committee 
known as the Board of Direction was appointed to manage 
the Institute in the interval between meetings of the C. I. C. 

This far-sighted action of the French Government in 
supplying material support for the projects formulated by 
the C. I. C. was quickly followed by the Polish Government, 
which pledged 100,000 francs a year. During the past year 
the French Government has increased its subvention by 
500,000 francs and 17 other nations have pledged from 2,000 
to 150,000 francs each. 

The present annual income of the Institute amounts to 
more than 3,260,000 francs (about $130,000). 

Four years have passed since the Institute was established. 
Forty-four nations (including the United States) have set 
up National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation to 
work with the C. I. C. and its Institute. Some tangible and 
many intangible results have been secured. Yet the buoy- 
ant optimism with which the enterprise was launched seven 
years ago, though stimulated by the gift of the Institute four 
years ago, appears to have faded into a friendly willingness 
to be shown. ‘The change was well expressed by the chair- 
man of the C. I. C. in a memorandum sent to the members 
several months before the meeting last July in the following 
words: 

Considering the high hopes with which the commission (C. I. C.) was 
inaugurated and the comparative lack of success in realizing those 
hopes which, through no fault of its own, it has experienced, I cannot 
but feel that the Commission should make an attempt upon some 


problem of more general international import and likely to arouse wider 
interest and sympathy. 


Because of this challenge from the chief, the eleventh 
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plenary session of the C. I. C. held in Geneva July 22-26 
last was of particular interest if not of critical significance 
to the future of this enterprise. In order to have full infor- 
mation concerning the status of the movement in the 44 
countries that have established national cooperating com- 
mittees, a special three-day conference of national delegates 

vas held the week before the meetings of the C.I.C. Rep- 
resentatives from 26 nations attended. Opportunity was 
given each representative to present a report on the activities 
of his national committee and to make constructive sugges- 
tions concerning the whole enterprise. 

These national reports revealed such a wide variety of 
activities and the suggestions covered such a wide range of 
topics that it was clearly impracticable for the conference 
to agree on any two or three major projects that would be 
useful to them all. The sense of the meeting finally crys- 
tallized in the following resolution: 

The conference of National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation 
respectfully requests the International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation to examine in the light of past experience the practical work- 
ing and the ultimate purposes of the entire organization of intellectual 
cooperation and submits for consideration of the C. I. C. the accom- 
panying report of its discussions as well as certain particular suggestions 
contained therein. 

The C. I. C., at its plenary sessions the following week, 
considered first the reports of the several sub-committees. 
The sub-committee on University Relations reported that 
the publication of the Handbook of University Exchanges 
was the most important result of the past year’s work. 
This Handbook was suggested and financed by the American 
National Committee. A fourth meeting of Directors of Na- 
tional University Offices had been held. The number of 
these offices has increased from 9 to 15. Mr. Castillejo, 
Director of the Spanish Office, presented the subject o 
equivalences of university credentials. A full report of his 
suggestions will be printed and made the special subject of 
discussion for the next meeting of these directors. A very 
successful conference of representatives of institutes for the 
scientific study of international relations had been held in 
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London. Dr. Zimmern’s report on this conference and its 
significance is printed in full on pages 259 to 271 of this 
number of the EpucATIONAL REcorRD. 

This sub-committee also reported no progress in the mat- 
ter of securing funds for post-university scholarships or for 
exchanges of secondary school teachers. The following new 
projects were recommended: 

Organization of two international congresses, one of 
teachers of modern languages, and the other of directors of 
higher education; preparation of a list of works of reference 
that would be useful to students traveling abroad; collection 
of the texts of laws and regulations in the various countries 
concerning the status of foreign professors; appointment of 
an official of the Institute to act as secretary of the permanent 
committee on International inter-school correspondence. All 
these recommendations were approved by the C. I. C. 

A recommendation to instruct the Institute to make a 
thorough study of the question of special travelling facilities 
for certain classes of scholars was disapproved. 

The sub-committee on Science and Bibliography recom- 
mended that the Institute be instructed: (1) To prepare a 
digest of the principles which should guide all committees of 
experts who cooperate with the C. I. C., a guide to the na- 
tional services of information and exchange for libraries, 
and a second edition of the Index Bibliographicus; (2) to 
carry on official negotiations with the Brussels Institute for 
the purpose of defining the principles of practical collabora- 
tion in the field of bibliographic classifications; (3) to con- 
tinue its studies concerning an international system of ab- 
breviations of titles of periodicals, concerning the exchange 
among libraries of information about purchase of foreign 
books, and concerning international exchanges of publica- 
tions; and (4) to publish, after consultation with the Inter- 
national Institute of Statistics, the preliminary tables of 
intellectual statistics collected by the Institute, to study the 
problems which those statistics show are important, and pay 
particular attention to statistics on the resources that support 
science. All these recommendations were approved. 
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With regard to coordination of bibliographies in biology, 
physical sciences, economics, and romance languages, the 
sub-committee reported further study of the projects and 
negotiations with various organizations but were not pre- 
pared to make specific suggestions as to how the C. I. C. 
could most profitably take part in these enterprises. 

The sub-committee on Arts and Letters devoted much of 
its report to recommendations concerning museums. Several 
years ago the Institute organized an international conference 
on museums, resulting in the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Museums Office with office space in the Institute. 
Here a journal, ‘‘ Museion,”’ is edited and published by the In- 
stitute. The sub-committee now recommends that this mu- 
seum’s office be given its own organization staff, and budget 
within the framework of the Institute. The proposed 
functions of this museums division of the Institute are: to 
gather and publish information on reproductions of works 
of art, on catalogues of public sales of works of art, on frag- 
ments of works of art, on approved principles concerning 
gifts, legacies, classification, exchanges, and editing museum 
catalogues, on legal requirements for photographing speci- 
mens, on exchanges of members of museum staffs, ete. The 
Bureau of the Museums office was requested to submit a 
plan of operation as an integral part of the Institute with a 
proposed budget for consideration at the next meeting. 

Friendly interest was expressed by this sub-committee in 
the protection of the beauties of nature; in international 
lecture tours on art; in organizing an international broadcast 
propaganda service on behalf of museums; in the application 
of scientific methods to the study, protection and preserva- 
tion of works of art; in methods of ensuring international 
punishment of offenses against the artistic heritage of each 
country; in the Congress of Popular Arts held at Prague in 
1928 and the proposed exhibition of Popular Arts at Berne in 
1934; in plans to extend the activities of the Institute to 
include music as well as plastic arts; in concerts for children; 
in international publishers’ congresses; and in resolutions of 
the Congress of Pen Clubs concerning works recommended 
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for translation. The C. I. C. endorsed all of these expres- 
sions of friendly interest but disapproved a recommendation 
that the statutory conditions governing the International 
Committee on Popular Arts created at Prague be fixed by 
the C. I. C. 

Authors’ rights and the protection of scientific property 
have been major topics of consideration of the C. I. C. ever 
since it was established in 1922. This year the sub-com- 
mittee on Intellectual Rights emphasized its conviction that 
fruitful work in this field requires close coordination of all 
institutions interested in securing greater protection of intel- 
lectual rights, such as the International Bureau at Berne and 
the recently created Institute for Unification of Private law 
at Rome. As a basis for cooperation in this matter, the 
sub-committee had endeavored to prepare a ‘‘model pub- 
lisher’s contract,’’ designed to furnish legal guarantees that 
would ensure to authors good faith on the part of publishers. 
In the same manner it has prepared a “draft international 
convention on scientific property,’’ intended to protect scien- 
tific discoverers yet insure industrialists against new liabili- 
ties toward scientists or inventors. It is hoped that, on 
the basis of this draft, convention insurance companies 
may be able to figure rates on which they can issue policies 
covering such liabilities. A small committee of technical 
experts is to work along these lines this year. 

Projects recommended by this sub-committee for action 
by the institute are: collection of documents on case law in 
regard to authors’ rights, formulation of an “‘international 
jurisdictional sanction”’ of authors’ rights, comparison of the 
conventions approved at the Perne and the Havana con 
ferences on copyright to determine what principles are com- 
mon to both and what the essential differences are, coopera- 
tion with the International Labor Office and professional 
associations in studying the juridical and social status of 
intellectual workers, preparation of a model statute for 
international associations containing minimum guarantees of 
freedom, continuation of its efforts to encourage the circula- 
tion of books by securing lower customs duties and more 
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liberal postal rates, cooperation with the Confederation of 
Intellectual workers in studying authors’ rights in mechan- 
ical sound reproduction and radio. 

In closing its report, the Sub-committee on Intellectual 
Rights points out that a decade is a short time in which to 
develop juridical institutions, especially in this field of men- 
tal activity, in which intellectual subtlety plays a large part 
and in which it is very difficult to reconcile the views and 
opinions of legal experts. All of the foregoing propositions 
made by this sub-committee were approved by the C. I. C. 

Five of the six service sections of the Institute are devoted 
respectively to the work approved by the four sub-committees 
of the C.I.C. The fields of Arts and Letters are considered 
together by one sub-committee but are treated separately 
in the Institute. Hence much of the material in the Report 
of the Director of the Institute has already been mentioned 
in the previous paragraphs. The sixth service is called 
Information. At present over sixty projects are in various 
stages of advancement in the Institute. Practically all of 
these have been sent to the Institute with approval of the 
C. I. C. It is not surprising, then, that the Director’s 
Report ended with a plea for no new projects. 

Besides the six general services, which are occupied mainly 
with the projects approved by the C. I. C., the Institute has 
developed what it calls ‘“‘national services,’’ of which there 
are at present 13. Each of these consists of one “‘function- 
ary’’ of the Institute staff who devotes full time to developing 
relations between the Institute and the intellectual activities 
of his own nation. They are appointed by the Institute and 
paid either by the Institute or by the nation concerned. 

There has also been added to the Institute a group called 
“Government Delegates’’ (Délégués des Etats) whose func- 
tion is to develop cordial relations between the Institute and 
government officials in the respective nations. There are 
43 such delegates. They are wholly different individuals 
from the delegates of their respective states to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. They met three times last year. 
Agenda for their meetings are prepared by the Institute. 
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This group acts in an advisory capacity only. TheC.I.C. 
is the Governing Board of the Institute. 

After considering all these regular reports, the C. I. C. 
took up the suggestion of the Conference of National Com- 
mittees mentioned above. Having pondered the aforemen- 
tioned challenge of the chief and listened to the intricacies 
and the ambiguities of intellectual cooperation for four days, 
the C. I. C. needed no further evidence of the need for simpli- 
fication. The following resolution was approved: 

The C. I. C. requests the Chairman, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Nations and with the Chairman of Gov- 
erning Board of the Institute, to appoint a small committee of not 
more than five members of the International Committee to study the 
program, work and the organization of the C. I. C. and of the organi- 
zations under its authority, and to give opinions on the improvements 
which might be introduced thercin, so as to increase the positive results 
of their work. This committee shall be authorized to add to itself, 
in consultation with the Chairman, not more than three other properly 
qualified persons who are well informed on the questions under con- 
sideration. 

This committee, when it has finished its work, shall report to the 
Chairman, who will call a meeting of the C. I. C. for the purpose of 
considering what shall be done. 

It was the sense of the meeting that this special committee 
might meet for the month of January. It was also agreed 
that no substitute would be permitted, so that any member 
of the C. I. C. who accepted membership on this committee 
thereby agreed to attend its meetings in person. 

The wisdom of providing for such an intensive study of 
the whole work of intellectual cooperation became even 
clearer during the sessions of the last day, when the C. I. C. 
met in its capacity as governing board of the Institute. As 
already noted, the Institute is carrying over 60 projects on 
its program. Its staff consists of 92, about equally divided 
between executives and experts, on the one hand, and clerical 
workers, on the other. The salaries are low: Director, 
$3,000; Chiefs of Sections, $2,500; Assistant Chiefs, $1,400; 
Secretaries, $600; Typists, $440. This scale is about 20 per 
cent below the scale of the French Government for corre- 
sponding grades of work in Paris. The pledged income for 
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the Institute for the present year is something over 314 
million francs (about $130,000) of which 2% million come 
from the French Government. The auditor’s report showed 
that the budget proposed for 1929-30 would result in a 
deficit unless additional income were secured. The C. I. C. 
reduced the budget by 200,000 francs to insure a safe balance. 

The financial worries of the Institute are complicated by 
the fact that neither the C. I. C. nor the League of Nations 
appears to have any responsibility for raising funds, though 
they are designated as the governing bodies. These bodies 
approve projects for the Institute and leave it to find the 
necessary material support. The contributions from the 
French Government and other contributing governments are 
paid directly to the Institute, so that the Institute must 
appeal directly to the various governments, or must itself 
work diplomatically through its government delegates or its 
national services to increase its own support. This situation 
can only produce a state of divided attention, not to say 
divided allegiance, which must frequently place the Institute 
in an awkward position and make it difficult for the Institute 
to maintain an unbiased international attitude. That the 
Institute has thus far succeeded in keeping its international! 
aspect is a tribute to the diplomatic skill of its present direc- 
tor. 

The foregoing digest indicates that a difficult task con- 
fronts the proposed small committee which it is hoped will 
be created to study this intricate web of intellectual coop- 
eration. Should the League of Nations make this work an 
integral part of its activities by assuming financial support 
as well as direction of the Institute? Or shall the Institute 
become an independent organization like the Labor Office? 
At present it is neither. This is the basic question. By 
the terms of the contract with the French Government, if 
any changes are to be made in the present set up, notice 
must be given before the end of the fifth year. The five 
years end in August, 1930. What happens this year will be 
critical for the future of international intellectual cooperation. 

One cannot analyze the deliberations of the C. I. C. during 
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the past seven years without recognizing the evolution of a 
big idea. In the early years their activities centered about 
protection of the rights and improvement of the status of 
creative scholars. The tools they sought to perfect were 
tools of research—bibliographies for example. Most of the 
projects mentioned above still have the same flavor. They 
aim to protect and assist the one-tenth of one per cent of 
the people who are our most precious asset—the productive 
scholars. 

The later projects, particularly the London Conference 
of 1929, seek to determine the responsibilities of intellectuals 
in this age of machines. They try to discover how intellec- 
tuals can contribute to interpreting the meaning of present 
social and economic life. Hence these activities may enlist 
the cooperation of 5 per cent of the population—those of 
grade A intelligence in all walks of life. Then the tools 
created are tools of cooperation rather than tools for special- 
ized research. The C. I. C. has not been marking time. It 
has been evolving techniques of cooperation. These may 
now be applied widely if the Institute is liberated from its 
dual allegiance so that it may, with singleness of purpose, 
concentrate on meeting its responsibilities for cooperation. 

C. R. MAnn. 


























International Co-operation in Insti- 
tutions of University Rank’ 


HAT international co-operation should be fostered by 
"| tmiveritic is not a pious wish originating in a Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. Indeed, the first 
efforts which were made from outside quarters to interest 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation in this problem 
showed a certain disregard of what had already been accom- 
plished by universities in the seven centuries during which 
these foundations have exercised an influence upon the intel- 
lectual life of Europe. Projects were submitted for an Inter- 
national University which seemed to rule out the university 
of the ordinary type as valueless for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding and which looked to the establish- 
ment of a new and special kind of institution. Neither 
of the three schemes submitted, one by the Indian member 
of the Committee, another by the Spanish Government and a 
third by Professor Barany of the University of Upsala, 
descended into the details of the problem. Analysis, how- 
ever, soon revealed that the idea of an international Univer- 
sity, worked out in the concrete, is either unworkable or a 
misnomer. For an International University, in any real 
sense of the two words, implies two things: firstly, the current 
use of several languages of instruction; and secondly, the 
coexistence of at least two Faculties. A moment’s reflection 
is sufficient to reveal that no institution could be carried on 
under these conditions and retain any real measure of homo- 
geneity and esprit de corps, except possibly in the case of lan- 
guages and cultures so closely akin as not to justify the use 
of the term international. 
Nevertheless, the fact that these projects were laid before 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, had the effect of 


1 Reprinted from the “Educational Survey,” published by the Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations, Geneva, July, 1929. 
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drawing attention to the subject and thus of promoting its 
discussion on more practical lines. The problem was recog- 
nised to be one, not of creating new official institutions which 
should attempt to replace the existing activities and tradi- 
tions, but of extending the purpose and enlarging the range 
of existing institutions upon an international basis. In this 
development of the discussion on this subject we may trace 
an analogy with the development of the discussion regarding 
the nature and purpose of the League of Nations itself. 
Originally regarded in many quarters, by impatient thinkers, 
as a new Government or even State, suspended, as it were, 
in mid-air, above all the existing political entities, it is now, 
in the light of nearly ten years’ activity, recognised by all, 
not as a super-state, but as a means of co-operation, new, 
indeed, in its methods and in its spirit, but not replacing 
the old States so much as transforming them by its influence. 
In the same way, the organisation of international co-opera- 
tion which is gradually being evolved among the university 
institutions of the world will never be a super-university, but 
will confine itself to the modest task of facilitating for indi- 
vidual institutions the performance of the work that rightly 
belongs to them. 

This work—the contributions of institutions of university 
rank to international co-operation—is of two kinds, technical 
and more general. It will be best to describe it in this order. 

At its meeting in July, 1926, after carefully considering 
Professor Barany’s project, the Sub-Committee on University 
Relations adopted a resolution, later confirmed by the plenary 
Committee, in which, after endorsing in general terms the 
plan for an international School of Politics, it instructed the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation to discover ‘‘what 
result could be achieved by co-ordinating the national and 
international organisations already in existence.”’ 

The programme of national co-ordination thus laid down 
has been firmly adhered to ever since and has, as will be seen, 
formed the basis of the scheme of international co-ordination 
later developed. 

During the year July, 1926-1927, progress was slow. When 
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the International Committee met again in July, 1927, it could, 
however, be reported that a beginning had been made in one 
important country. The French institutions of university 
rank, engaged in the study of international relations, had 
come together to form a Joint Committee under the chair- 
manship of the Rector of the University of Paris. Thus en- 
couraged, the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, in 
July, 1927, drew attention to what had been done in France, 
urged that similar co-ordination should be carried out in other 
countries and authorised the summoning of an international 
conference in the course of the year if circumstances appeared 
to justify it. Consultations in London, Berlin and other 
centres followed, and on March 22nd the first “‘meeting of 
representatives of scientific institutions for the study of 
politics’’ (as it described itself in the resolutions adopted) 
met in Berlin under the auspices of the Paris Institute. 

The Berlin meeting was decisive as a test of the soundness 
of the method adopted. The representatives of sixteen insti- 
tutions of university rank, s:tuated in eight different coun- 
tries, coming together for the first time to discuss their com- 
mon affairs and, indeed whether they had any common 
affairs, discovered a large and fruitful field of common labour. 
It was realised instinctively by all who were present that the 
conference represented a new study, or rather, the entrance 
of an old study, too long despised and perhaps debased, into 
the sacred circle of the scientific disciplines. No definite 
resolution was passed to proclaim this, but it is implicit in 
every line of the recommendations adopted, which aim, 
without exception, at improving the opportunities and instru- 
ments of work available to the scientific student of contem- 
porary affairs—the publication of a handbook of information, 
the exchange of teaching staff, facilities for visiting teachers 
and other qualified persons, and for the equivalence of degrees 
and diplomas in political studies, co-operation in regard to 
reference centers, bibliography, publications and, last but 
not least, research. Before the Conference separated, it had 
nominated a Committee of five of its own members to co- 
operate with the League of Nations Institute in making 
arrangements for a second meeting. 
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But even more interesting perhaps than the discussions 
devoted to instruments of work was the process of self- 
analysis to which the Berlin conference gave rise. What kind 
of University institutions, the reader may have asked him- 
self, are these bodies which devote themselves specially to 
“the scientific study of international affairs?’”’ This is, 
indeed, precisely the question which the members of the 
conference found themselves asking of one another. Brought 
together because of a common subject of study, and finding 
themselves possessed of a common spirit, they were surprised 
to discover how diversified they were in types of organisa- 
tion. For the study of international affairs differs in impor- 
tant respects from other branches of scientific humanistic 
study, and its special characteristics only became clear when 
the different types of activity confronted one another at the 
conference. The analysis revealed that the institutions rep- 
resented at Berlin (and subsequent additions to the ranks 
have not modified the classification) can be defined under four 
heads: (1) centres of study and discussion (1.e., not necessarily 
teaching institutions at all); (2) special and supplementary 
courses; (3) regular teaching institutions outside the uni- 
versity proper; (4) university faculties of the traditional 
type. 

The collaboration thus established between the institutions 
represented at Berlin was deepened by personal contacts, and 
the preparation of the second conference at London in March 
of this year followed almost as a matter of course. This 
conference revealed a considerable advance in organisation, 
both as regards countries and institutions. Of the larger 
countries, possessing several institutions devoted to the 
subject, France, Germany, Great Britain, Poland and the 
United States of America had national “‘co-ordinating cen- 
tres’’ prepared to enter into relations, on behalf of institu- 
tions in their countries, with centres or institutions abroad. 
Italy, though represented at both conferences, had not yet 
perfected her organisation in this respect. The same is true 
of Japan, which was represented for the first time in London. 
Four other countries invited to the Conference, Austria, 
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Czechoslovakia, Denmark and Roumania, each possess a 
single institution recognised as qualifying them for mem- 
bership. 

In addition to these national institutions, the London 
conference comprised representatives of certain institutions 
organised on an international basis. These were the Acad- 
emy of International Law at The Hague, the Geneva School 
of International Studies, the Post-graduate Institute of 
International Studies at Geneva, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Honolulu and the European Centre of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. To enumerate 
this list is to indicate its diversity in types of organisation; 
but its very variety illustrates what has already been said; 
for no one of these five organisations, constructed upon inter- 
national lines for the study of politics, is a teaching institu- 
tion of the ordinary academic type, still less an international 
university. The reasons for this must be sought as much 
in the region of psychology as of organisation and to them 
we must return. 

The resolutions adopted at the London meeting carry one 
stage further the process of practical collaboration inaugu- 
rated at Berlin. The mutual services which the institutions 
can perform are more precisely indicated, in the light of 
experience, and, in addition to the common prospectus or 
handbook which has already been published, the issue of a 
directory of non-partisan reference centres on international 
affairs is to be arranged for. But the most interesting fea- 
ture of the London resolutions was the decision to set on 
foot certain common enterprises, thus testifying to the 
growth of a corporate consciousness. Three undertakings 
of this kind were approved in principle. One concerned the 
publication of a handbook or lexicon of political terms diffi- 
cult of comprehension across national frontiers. The second 
looked to the organisation of a conference of teachers con- 
cerned with international studies to discuss the educational 
problems arising out of this new branch of study and, in par- 
ticular, the relation between academic teaching and practical 
experience. The third recommended “the undertaking of 
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simultaneous programmes of research into problems whose 
range necessitates international co-operation or whose com- 
plexity suggests the co-ordination of various branches of 
study.’’ It expressed approval of the work carried on on 
these lines in the countries bordering the Pacific by the Insti- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, and drew special attention to 
the recommendation of the Economic Consultative Commit- 
tee regarding the study of economic tendencies affecting the 
peace of the world. 

This last suggestion affords an interesting example of the 
value of maintaining close touch between educational circles 
and the technical organs of the League of Nations, and, in- 
deed, of Governments generally. Within a few weeks of 
the London Conference, a French and a German economist, 
Professor André Siegfried and Professor Bonn, were at work 
at Geneva, on the invitation of the Director of the Financial 
and Economic Section of the Secretariat, in pursuance of 
a recommendation by the Economic Consultative Committee 
to make a first survey of the field of economic policy in its 
bearing upon peace and war, and their report, when pub- 
lished, should be a powerful stimulus towards the adoption 
in this field of co-operative programmes on the lines sug- 
gested at the London conference. 

Finally, the London conference set up an Executive Com- 
mittee of nine persons, with a quorum of four, under the 
chairmanship of Sir William Beveridge, Director of the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, who had 
presided over the conference ‘‘to make arrangements for a 
subsequent meeting of the conference and to conduct any 
necessary work of the conference between meetings. ”’ 

This rapid survey of recent developments would not be 
complete without a few general conclusions resulting from 
the experience gathered. 

The movement for the promotion of international co-opera- 
tion on the university plane has had to contend, as has 
already been indicated, with two rival influences. On the 
one hand there were those who wished to create, or to trans- 
form, university institutions so that they should directly 
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serve the cause of peace. On the other hand, there were 
those who considered that the interests of peace, and of civil- 
isation generally, were best served by holding firmly to the 
traditional academic values of intellectual integrity and 
devotion to truth. The former school, despairing of mould- 
ing the existing universities to their hearts’ desire, dreamed 
dreams of founding a Utopian university where their ideal 
could be realised in all its purity. The latter simply planned 
to extend to a field hitherto almost untouched by it the 
scientific methods that had been developed for the discovery 
of truth in other domains. As the event has shown, the 
latter school now holds the field unchallenged. The name 
given by the scholars assembled in Berlin and London to 
their meetings is eloquent of their philosophy and of their 
purpose. Propaganda, in one guise or another, may still 
seek a foothold in the lower stages of education. In this 
field, at any rate, the universities have repelled it. 

The second conclusion that emerges is that international 
co-operation and, still more, the League of Nations is not a 
subject in the ordinary educational sense of the term. There 
has been, in some countries and at some moments since the 
war, a certain fear that it would come to be so regarded. 
The multiplication of chairs of International Relations, Inter- 
national Politics, and even International Peace, however 
desirable in itself, has led to a certain confusion in the public 
mind. A peculiar virtue is felt to attach to anything bear- 
ing the prefix “‘international’’ and it is forgotten that the 
most international of subjects are precisely those for which 
no such prefix would ever be dreamt of. Everyone can realise 
the absurdity of applying such an appellation to astronomy, 
where it would only serve to belittle. But the studies that 
confine themselves to our planet ought to be equally exempt 
from a universalising epithet. Geography and history, sociol- 
ogy, economics and political science are all, ex hypothest, as in- 
ternational in their range as ‘‘international law.’’ Those who 
have the responsibility of imparting these disciplines must 
themselves have a trained sense of international relations and 
must have learned to see each particular problem against a 
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broader background. In other words, they are, by their 
intellectual formation, providers of education in international 
co-operation. Thus it was no accident that round the table in 
London were found geographers, economists, historians, sociol- 
ogists, political scientists and lawyers, all of them united, 
in the consciousness not simply of the international bearings 
of their particular study, but also of its value as part of the 
common basis needed by students intending to devote them- 
selves to more specific international work, whether intellec- 
tual or practical. 

The Berlin and London conferences have thus made it 
clear that, for international work, as in every other field of 
specialised intellectual activity, the best and, indeed, the 
only possible preparation is a good general education. The 
ardours of idealism are no substitute for knowledge of the 
stern realities of life, and the true internationalist is he or 
she who, whilst never forgetful of the ideal, is ready to con- 
front, one by one, every difficulty, whether intellectual or 
practical, on the road towards the shining goal. Such is 
the method of science, whether in the field of politics or in 
the exact disciplines. For those ardent or hasty spirits for 
whom such tasks are too humble or such achievements too 
slow, the study of international co-operation and of the 
League of Nations is out of place. Let the Universities 
crown them with laurel and let them betake themselves else- 
where to sing their songs or write their prophecies. They 
have much to give to mankind, but not in this domain. 

But out of the convergence of these various studies, now 
all coming to be recognised as political, a new unity is 
emerging; and this is perhaps the most interesting result 
revealed by the conferences. They have shown that a stage 
has been reached at which a process of cross-fertilisation 
between the political studies has become possible, and indeed 
not only possible but urgently desirable if these studies are 
to exercise their rightful and traditional influence on public 
affairs. Clearly, this new unity only affects one branch or 
aspect of the study in each case. There are whole tracts of 
history, of physical geography, and of the other sciences 
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which have no immediate relationship with politics. But 
the conferences have shown that the political element—so 
to speak—in each of these studies can be brought into rela- 
tionship with kindred elements elsewhere, and it is on the 
basis of such an association of studies that the institutions 
for the scientific study of politics are devising their organisa- 
tion and framing their programmes of teaching. So far, 
therefore, from causing the mergence of a new special subject, 
the impulse given by the establishment of the League of 
Nations has led rather to a process of de-specialisation or, 
at least, cross-specialisation between existing subjects. 
This will become clearer when it is seen in the light of 
institutions rather than of subjects. For, if the subjects 
taught in the institutions represented at London and Berlin 
bore old-established names, the institutions themselves were, 
with rare exceptions, of post-war foundation. Of those that 
were not orthodox university faculties, only three existed in 
1914: the Consular Academy of Vienna, a foundation of the 
Empress Maria Theresa; the Ecole libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, a child of the Franco-German War, and the Carnegie 
Endowment. Of these, the Consular Academy has been 
completely remodelled since 1918 owing to the break-up of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The remaining institu- 
tions, with the exception of the university faculties, have all 
of them been established since the war. The Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs dates its origin back to the 
Peace Conference. The Hochschule fir Politik at Berlin, 
founded somewhat later, was born out of the same preoccu- 
pations and the various other national institutions have 
arisen through similar influences. Of the international 
bodies, the two which have their seat at Geneva are in close 
relation with the practical work carried on there, whilst the 
Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu resulted from the 
recognition, following on the Washington Conference, of the 
vast importance for peace or war of the problems of the 
Pacific area. In all these cases the guiding impulse has been 
the desire to bring organised knowledge and scientific method 
to bear on a complex set of problems with which isolated 
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specialisms and even university institutions of the old type 
were felt to be unable to deal. 

Here, again, educational practice has been following the 
analogy set by the League of Nations itself. One of the most 
striking innovations of League technique, as it surely will 
seem in retrospect, has been the way in which it has been 
able to draw on the services of experts chosen from many 
different fields of knowledge and experience. The technical 
organisation of the League may be said to represent an en- 
largement of the domain of politics and of the conception of 
what constitutes public affairs. During the same period 
political science, as a theoretical study, has been undergoing 
a similar enlargement, due essentially to the same causes. 
Anyone wishing to realise how striking is the change thus 
brought about in both domains has only to compare, on the 
one hand, the existing technique of the League with that 
generally in vogue before 1914 and, on the other, the pro- 
grammes of study and the bibliographies used by the insti- 
tutions represented at London with the text-books of political 
science that were in vogue fifteen years ago and have perhaps 
even yet not disappeared entirely in some quarters. 

Apart, however, from the practical contribution of uni- 
versity institutions on the technical domain just described 
there are certain other more general respects that should 
never be overlooked in which universities minister to inter- 
national co-operation. 

The university in recent generations has passed through a 
singular transformation. Dating back as an organised insti- 
tution to the Middle Ages, when learning was a common 
possession of a few and the mass were ignorant and illiterate, 
it has now become in each country the apex of a vast system 
of public instruction based on the needs and policies of indi- 
vidual States. Six centuries ago, there was no need to pro- 
mote elaborate methods of co-operation between Salerno, 
Paris and Oxford; not only a common language but a com- 
mon outlook, a common body of knowledge and constant 
intercourse caused the small minority in each community 
who sat at the feet of the university masters of those days 
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to be constantly conscious of their common purpose and 
interests. Knowledge was still a unity and its possessors 
naturally felt a unity of spirit and outlook. To-day, both 
the increase of knowledge itself and its wide diffusion among 
the population have rendered that old unity impossible. 
Increase of specialisation has broken up the field of knowl- 
edge and divided scholars from one another, whilst the in- 
creased association of centres of higher learning with the 
public authorities responsible for the general instruction 
of the country to which they belong has caused universities 
to become national in a sense undreamt of in the Middle 
Ages. These conditions render it necessary that the inter- 
national co-operation which was achieved naturally in the 
Middle Ages should be developed deliberately by policy 
today. 

To discuss in detail the problem thus opened out would 
exceed the scope of these pages, but it is clear from their 
resolutions that the League Sub-Committee of Experts were 
thoroughly alive to its importance. Several of their sugges- 
tions, such as the promotion of exchanges of teachers and 
the provision of special chairs and of lectures for the students 
of all Faculties for the promotion of international co-opera- 
tion, bear witness on this point. This has, indeed, been one of 
the main preoccupations of the Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation itself. It cannot, however, be out of place to 
indicate a few considerations resulting from actual expe- 
rience which show the lines on which a solution of this prob- 
lem may be looked for. 

The university of to-day is both national and international. 
It is national as the apex of the national education and as a 
home and the best exemplar of the national culture. It is 
international because every teacher and student in the field 
of higher education today is necessarily in touch with col- 
leagues who are pursuing similar studies and researches in 
university centres in other countries. The mould is national 
but that which is poured into it has an international quality. 
This quality varies, of course, from study to study; the exact 
sciences are more withdrawn from the influence of the na- 
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tional milreux than the applied sciences or humanistic studies. 
But it is surely true to say that no university worker in any 
field of knowledge can to-day remain unconscious of the 
tension resulting from the double character of his institution. 
It is just in that tension that resides the specific contribution 
of the university to international co-operation. The educated 
man or woman of to-day, unlike an Anselm, an Abelard or 
an Erasmus, has the roots of his character and personality 
deep in the soil of his own culture and homeland, and it is 
just in virtue of the poise and harmony thus obtained that 
he is able to make his appropriate contribution to the varied 
intellectual life of his time and, more particularly, of the 
institution to which he belongs. 

Here, by a long détour, we reach the explanation of a point 
which was reserved in our previous discussion—the psycho- 
logical reason why institutions for the promotion of inter- 
tional co-operation have, except in rare cases, the fruit of 
special circumstances, been developed rather on a national 
than on an international basis. We are no longer living in 
an age of universal culture. To-day, an international life, 
that is to say, a life lived in a society of individuals drawn 
from many different countries, is something wholly different 
from what it was five or six centuries ago. It is a mingling 
of personalities, sharply distinct not only in their language 
and culture but also in their whole method of thought. This 
mingling is indeed a necessity if civilisation is to be main- 
tained and the world is not to be involved in the conflicts 
that must necessarily ensue from the alignment of human 
society into isolated blecs of psychologically distinct groups 
of pecples. But that it is normally difficult and uncongenial 
and involves great dangers of friction and misunderstanding 
is only too well known to those who have made the experi- 
ment. That contacts at the lower levels (among traders, for 
instance, and private soldiers) have not automatically pro- 
moted international co-operation is now indeed a common- 
place. But it is equally beginning to be recognised that inter- 
national co-operation, even on the university level, can only 
take place fruitfully between those who are specially fitted 
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for it, either by personal aptitude or training. Thus it should 
be no matter of surprise to find that the institutions of uni- 
versity rank for the promotion of international co-operation 
are almost exclusively national in organisation, in spite of 
the international character of their subjects of study. It is 
only in the institutions lasting for shorter periods that an 
attempt is made to create an actual international society 
with all the interest and all the tension that such an experi- 
ment involves. 

The same is true of the associations organised to meet the 
needs of scholars in their different specialties. International 
congresses and conferences are and will always remain rare 
and unusual events. The continuous international contacts 
of the modern man of learning are carried on in the life of 
thought and of books and not in outward society. All the 
more reason for studying carefully the fields in which organ- 
ised international co-operation can and should be developed 
and in seeking the appropriate instrument—appropriate not 
merely in that it meets the particular technical need but also 
because it does not violate the psychological laws which 
determine the nature of human contacts. In this way, the 
experience of the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
and its organs has been of precious value in showing how 
the values of the intellect, which transcend national culture, 
can be maintained and strengthened through comradeship 
across frontiers in a world in which not only organisation 
but also human character and personality are and will con- 
tinue to be moulded by the characteristic forms of thinking 
and feeling enshrined in the universities of individual 
nations. 


ALFRED ZIMMERN. 











Natural Phenomena as a Source of 
Inspiration in Education’ 


T IS not my idea to indicate that the whole of education 
| is comprised in the word “inspiration,” although I might 

go very far toward making a case for it. Nor is it my 
wish to suggest that natural phenomena are the only sources 
of inspiration. I wished rather to utilize a particular type of 
study which touches the problem of natural phenomena for 
discussion of the significance of the inspirational aspect of 
educational work. 

I do not know that this body, or any other body, would 
accept any one definition for “‘educational program.” I 
recognize it as comprising the means of determining adapt- 
ability or capacity of the individual to learning methods for 
work, attempting to find out what constitutes reality, and 
making certain that one learns to use imagination. 

I realize that the disciplinary attitude of educational work 
is enormously important. I am quite convinced that it has 
been enormously overestimated in practically all educational 
programs. If there is any body or instrument that tends to 
close itself up tight and become completely impervious to 
whatever may be pressing upon it, the best illustration I 
know is the human mind when the attempt is made to pour 
information or knowledge into it. They say that a camel is 
able to close up the apertures in its head pretty effectively 
when a duststorm comes. That is nothing compared to what 
a young man may do when you attempt to teach him against 
his will. 

I am quite convinced that the underlying principle of the 
mind in particular circumstances, the motivating principle 
is the thing of first significance, and if you can go far enough 
to make that motivating principle interest, then nine-tenths 
of the battle is already behind you. 


1Address before The Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, May 3, 1929. 
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I have not the idea that natural phenomena are the only 
things that may be used for development of interest or 
inspiration. I know perfectly well that the world of human 
life about us represents the first interest to human beings. I 
am also aware of the fact that there is spread around us a 
very large thing called nature, which is commonly pretty 
much neglected, except for drawing upon it for natural 
resources, or in a few instances, as around this building, 
attempting to use the beauty of nature as a stimulus to 
interest in beauty. 

I am quite insistent that in any educational process, the 
element of reality should have an important place. I say this 
vigorously and advisedly. I talk with too many young men 
and women going through the educational process, who live 
in a world that is almost completely imagination. They 
have hardly a foot or a finger upon the ground. They live 
in an atmosphere created by the textbook, or by the lecture, 
or by some formal process, rarely coming out to look upon 
the world of either human beings or physical things. I am 
a strong supporter of the idea that reality must not be some- 
thing that is merely touched. It must be grasped by the 
fingers of the mind. Someone recently—perhaps White- 
head—referred to education as knowledge treated imagina- 
tively. Knowledge must come through the mind, and must 
be treated by use of the imagination. 

I am, on the one hand, insistent that we use materials as 
the basis of education; on the other hand, that they be treated 
imaginatively. I have chosen for the moment to utilize 
materials that come from the field of nature, although again, 
do not misunderstand me, I realize perfectly that nothing in 
the world matters to human beings excepting as it becomes 
a subject for human consideration or is treated in the human 
sense. 

Having come out of a university, in which I enjoyed the 
experiences of an educator, in recent years unconsciously I 
have looked around to find where it would be possible to 
continue certain aspects of research in relation to education. 
Once a geologist, a student of fossils, of features of the land, 
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of animal and plant life, and having been engaged in re- 
searches in national parks and forests, I gravitated toward 
study of certain of the problems expressed through the most 
striking natural features that we know in America. In the 
course of this work I have been led more and more to con- 
sider the significance of the inspirational aspect of the 
influence of these particular phenomena. 

Ultimately, I have come to consider the significance of the 
inspirational aspect of education in national parks with 
relation to the inspirational aspect of teaching in the school- 
room. The principles are the same in both. I have stood 
firmly for the idea that those things which have become 
stereotyped through centuries of organization in education 
should be subjected to careful examination before they are 
allowed to come into use in the national parks. 

When some of my friends say to me, “The proper way to 
proceed is to have models and diagrams and charts, with 
which you first instruct the visitor and then permit him to 
go out and see the thing you have been describing and inter- 
preting,’’ I reply that thirty years of teaching indicated to 
me that the quicker I led the student to the thing itself, 
and then disappeared from the picture, the larger the per- 
centage of result. 

It was a very hard experience for me to discover that I 
was relatively a very unimportant element in the process; 
that if I could lead the student to the great natural feature— 
whether it was seen through the microscope or through the 
telescope, or whether it was merely a wide angle view of 
nature in the front yard—and let the student face the thing 
where he could see in some measure what it meant, where 
he could have the joy of personal discovery, there was the 
largest chance that he would come to the point of view that 
I wished to have him take. 

It may not prove true that by this process the student 
would pass all types of examinations that may be set. It 
may be that, by memorizing rules and lists of names, he 
could obtain a higher mark. But with that system of 
examination which has to do with the development of his 
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interest and his thinking, I find that, when he makes the dis- 
coveries himself and has the stimulus of interest from having 
found something previously unknown, he comes nearest to 
doing really fundamental thinking. 

Last summer I visited fourteen parks and monuments and 
in each attempted to find what great things it represented. 
What are the great features in nature that parks are sup- 
posed to show; what are the lessons that they are assumed 
to teach? I came to the conclusion that even for this simple 
question there is great difficulty in securing an unequivocal 
answer. 

I found that the visitors to the parks asked what might 
be called the natural questions relative to the greater things. 
That commonly they not only asked, ‘“‘What is this, and how 
did it come to be here?’’, but they suggested that the situa- 
tion had not always been as it is now, and that there had 
been a process of development leading to the present situa- 
tion. Something had been pushed up, or something had 
been cut out. They were impressed, in the first instance, by 
the magnitude of the spectacle, by the height and depth 
and bulk. And that impression of bigness seemed to open 
up the sutures of their minds so that there developed an 
exceptional possibility for permanent intellectual and spiri- 
tual growth. In nearly every instance they asked questions 
which went much beyond their previous experience. Com- 
monly the question was one which carried us quickly beyond 
the range of knowledge of all who had studied the subject. 
In the presence of a great natural feature which gave them 
a broadened vision of nature they were conscious of being 
lifted out of the commonplace, and of sensing the existence 
of still greater regions of knowledge beyond. At that point 
in the questioning of many the basic elements of what con- 
stitute science and philosophy and religion tended to be 
expressed together. 

The influence of these contacts upon the average person is 
sometimes called “inspiration.” Far be it from me to attempt 
to define that term. All I mean is that the mind is opened; 
that inquiry reaches out in a new way; and that the result 
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is a new viewpoint, which not only is a point of view but is 
an attitude of the mind which leaves it forever inquiring in 
that particular field. 

A person who stands at Glacier Point, or at the foot of the 
great east cliff in Glacier Park, or at the edge of the Grand 
Canyon, has his mind opened by the inspirational process 
and goes out to inquire. Even if a part of the answer is 
never found he never ceases to ask questions. 

A study of what happens in the parks makes me ask how 
far we can go toward applying in the schoolroom what we 
learn in the parks. I am not at all sure but that the magni- 
tude of the opportunity to study this process in the national 
parks, where it is all on a great scale and the mind is open 
relatively wide, is an opportunity which may tell us much 
about what takes place in the human mind wherever or 
whenever great spectacles, things of great interest in nature 
or in human affairs, are opened to us, whether they be pre- 
sented through a great crevice in the face of the earth as at 
Grand Canyon, or whether they be made visible to us by 
the influence of a mind that with unusual power of illumina- 
tion takes a clod or a fragment of a leaf, or a piece of a 
flower, or a part of a worm, and so illuminates it to the 
student that his mind opens and he sees and begins to 
inquire. 

I have answered no questions. I wish only to ask assist- 
ance in attempting to answer those which I have asked. 

JoHN C. MERRIAM, 
Carnegie Institute, Washington, D. C. 

















The Improvement of Modern 
Language Teaching’ 


T IS doubtful if there is any subject on the college curric- 
ulum which is more disappointing in its results to college 
administrators and to the general public than the foreign 

languages. It is perhaps the subject which can be tested most 
widely and accurately in its practical application and which 
shows defects of instruction in most glaring colors in the post 
graduation years. The college graduate may never miss his 
geometry or history or English literature, but he usually 
nourishes a feeling of resentment that he cannot order a 
dinner in French or read a German newspaper or otherwise 
apply his foreign language studies to the problems and 
emergencies of real life. Aside from the practical value of 
these subjects, society has made ability in modern languages 
a badge of culture and the alumnus who recalls his classroom 
efforts with Fraser and Squair or Joynes-Meissner, or 
perhaps Ollendorff, if he belongs to that generation, is 
humiliated not to be able to wear the badge. In common 
with scholars and administrators everywhere; he asks, with 
more and more insistence, why? 

Certainly there is no subject on which the dead hand of 
tradition lies so heavily as on foreign language teaching. 
The Renaissance took away Latin as a universally under- 
stood language of scholarship and brought the curse of the 
Tower of Babel on the intellectual world. Unfortunately, 
aiso, it brought, with the revival of philology from its 
thousand years of sleep, two attitudes which have worked 
directly against the removal of the Babel curse: a passion 
for formal grammar and an enthusiasm for the historical 
method of language study. Even the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have not succeeded in making the 
approach to foreign language study generally a practical- 
experimental one. 


1Report on the Modern Foreign Language Study presented to the 
American Council on Education, May 4, 1929. 
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The first answer which probably occurs to everyone who 
seeks to explain the unsatisfactory results of the teaching of 
foreign languages is that the teacher of French or German or 
Spanish does not know what he is trying to do. The teacher 
of arithmetic or algebra is pretty clear as to the functions 
which he wants to develop, but a glance into a few of even 
the most recent books on method in foreign language teach- 
ing shows that there is far from general agreement as to what 
abilities are to be trained.2) Under such circumstances the 
development of a generally acceptable method and the 
achievement of useful results have been made very difficult. 

We are astonished when we find that psychology has made 
such small and ineffective beginings in sounding out the 
processes of language learning. In the twenty-nine years 
since Wundt applied psychological principles to some of the 
general problems of language on a wide scale, progress in the 
analyses of the processes of language learning has been very 
slow. Little is known regarding the growth of oral vocabu- 
lary or the reason for individual differences in the formation 
of foreign sounds or the effect of discontinuance in language 
practice. Expert studies in reading, like those carried on by 
Judd and Buswell at the University of Chicago, have just 
begun to furnish definite data respecting the speed and span 
and accuracy of perception at various stages in learning to 
read.* Nothing definite is known regarding the relationship 
between oral practice and silent reading in learning to read 





*Cf. for instance two well-known works recently published in Eng- 
land: E. C. Kittson: Theory and Practice of Language Teaching with 
Special Reference to French and German (Oxford Univ. Press, 1918), 
and Atkins & Hutton: The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in 
School and University (London: Arnold, 1920). The former defends 
the oral use of the foreign language as the prime objective; the latter 
rests the claims and organization of modern language teaching on 
ultimate, cultural objectives. A similar diversity of approach is to be 
found in German, French, and American works on method. 

3Silent Reading, A study of the Various Types. University of Chicago 
Press, 1922. Cf. also G. T. Buswell: A Laboratory Study of the Reading 
of Modern Foreign Languages. Vol. II, ‘‘Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages.’”’ The Macmillan 
Co., 1927. 
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or of the influence of age on the learning process or of the 
correlation of the various abilities involved in reading with 
comprehension. The difficulty lies, no doubt, in the highly 
complex characteristics of the language learning processes, a 
complexity which has been emphasized by recent experi- 
ments with prognosis tests in foreign languages.‘ It is certain 
that the psychologists have still a long way to go before 
many of these questions will have reached a solution. 

For practical purposes, however, the national inquiry 
recently concluded under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education has shown that greatly improved 
results can be attained in modern language teaching if cer- 
tain paths are followed. There are three ways in which this 
can be brought about. The first is so trite and obvious that 
it scarcely needs to be repeated: by the fixing of a definite 
objective. We do not hear so much about objectives as we 
did a few years ago, but that probably means that we have 
gotten away from the merely dialectical and argumentative 
stage to the practical application. In the case of modern 
languages the question is very simple. Whatever confusion 
prevails regarding the value for the American young man 
and young woman of the various ultimate goals to be 
attained through foreign language study, there is universal 
agreement that the ability to read is the first goal. However, 
many other uses French and German may have for the 
college student, the reading of these languages is the skill 
which will ever be useful to most. A better command of 
English, a finer appreciation of language and its laws, a 
knowledge of foreign culture and a sympathy with foreign 
peoples, a quickened social sense and a wider tolerance of 
the pecularities of other nations; all of these are desirable 
ultimate aims, but whether they are more easily attained 
through the study of foreign languages than through the 
study of English or history or philosophy remains to be 
proved. On the other hand, the ability to read any one of 

‘Cf, Proenosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. Vol. XIV, 
“Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages.”’ In press. 
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the European languages with ease and enjoyment opens a 
path on which all of these values and many others can be 
reached most completely and readily if they are to be reached 
by foreign language study at all. 

The first step in the improvement of modern language 
teaching, then, is a concentration on the reading objective. 
The concentration becomes all the more important when we 
recall how short a time the American college curriculum 
assigns for foreign language study. This is for nearly 60 per 
cent of all the French students in the colleges a maximum of 
two years; for practically one-half of the Spanish and German 
students it is one year. This calls for experimentation with 
rapid-fire methods of acquiring reading ability and promising 
experiments in this direction have already been made at the 
University of lowa and the University of Chicago, and 
especially in India, where at Dacca College in Bengal astound- 
ing results have been attained in speeding up the process of 
teaching Bengali boys to read English.* All of these experi- 
ments have certain common features: the elimination of all 
formal grammar except an iron ration of fundamentals 
which have been shown by experiment as necessary for under- 
standing a text; the careful gradation of vocabulary material 
which is arranged on a basis of the commonest words, not 
selected by subjective judgment but based on frequency 
counts like Thorndike’s English Word List, or those pub- 
lished for Spanish, German, and French by the Modern 
Foreign Language Study.’ Hand in hand with this careful 


5Cf. C. A. Wheeler and others: Enrollment in the Foreign Languages 
in Secondary Schools and Colleges of the United States, Vol. IV, ‘‘Publi- 
cations of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guages,” p. 423. In the public secondary schools, the period of study 
of the foreign languages is even shorter. Cf. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 353. 

*By Principal Michael West, reported in a highly important study. 
Bilingualism. Bureau of Education, Occasional Report No. 13, 
Calcutta, 1926. 

7Edward F. Hauch: German Idiom List, Vol. X (1929); Hayward 
Keniston: Spanish Idiom List, Vol. XI (1929); F. D. Cheydleur: 
French Idiom List, Vol. XVI, In Press. ‘‘Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages.”” The Macmillan Co. 
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selection of word material, progressively introduced, goes the 
effort to test pupils for understanding what they have read 
without translating it into the mother tongue and a persistent 
effort to keep before the student’s mind the objective which 
is sought. Furthermore, the constant registration of the 
learner’s progress by means of standardized tests holds in his 
view his present stage of efficiency and the goal toward which 
he is traveling. 

The second path to success is by the regular use of stand- 
ardized foreign language tests. This Council is strongly 
committed to the development and use of standardized tests, 
and it is hardly necessary to repeat here any of the arguments 
for these objective instruments of measuring achievement. 
But it may be worth while to point out some of the reasons 
why they are especially important for foreign language work. 
In distinction from certain other curriculum subjects, like 
the mathematical sciences and the natural sciences, foreign 
language study calls for the development of a highly complex 
bundle of capacities; and although it is not necessary to test 
for all, nevertheless achievement cannot be measured except 
by a group of tests. The tests which have been copyrighted 
for the American Council by the Modern Foreign Language 
Study* make it possible to measure, against nation-wide 
norms, achievement in vocabulary, grammar, reading and 
writing for French, German, and Spanish, the three modern 
languages of major interest to the schools and colleges. At 
last we have some standards to go by and are no longer 
wandering in the woods where teachers’ marks and un- 
standardized examinations, subjectively made and subjec- 
tively graded, keep the student in a state of suspicion and 
resentment and generate in the mind of the conscientious 
teacher a condition of uncertainty and remorse. For cer- 
tainly anyone who can claim to measure with accuracy year 
by year the achievement of his students in the four fields 
mentioned by the old hit-or-miss methods of testing and 
marking must either be a victim of a personal superiority 


8Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
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complex or else have altogether lost perspective regarding 
the fallacies of human nature. 

The ability to measure one class with the same yard stick 
that is employed for other classes of shorter or longer periods 
of training, or both, is the greatest corrective for defective 
class organization, and it may be said that the worst evils 
of the well nigh criminal misplacement of students in foreign 
language classes which Professor Wood* and Professor 
Henmon” have shown to exist in some of the best schools 
of the country would disappear if a persistent administration 
of standardized tests over a series of terms should keep this 
distorted picture before teachers and administrative officers. 

Aside from their value for organization purposes, these 
tests have a clinical importance for modern language teachers 
which is abundantly shown by the report of Professor 
Henmon and that to be issued soon by Professor Coleman." 
They show wide differences in the weight of emphasis placed 
on the different capacities in different schools, variations that 
are due to no conscious differences of ultimate social ob- 
jectives, for in most cases the modern language teacher is 
anything but clear as to these, but are due to the varying 
theories, habits and methods of individual teachers or to 
following of the path of tradition and of least resistance by 
examining bureaux like the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Although the American Council tests have been 
available for not quite two years, they have already found 
wide distribution, and signs indicate that this is only a 
beginning. In spite of the conservatism that belongs to the 
teaching profession, no member of it who looks on his duty 
as anything more than an excuse for drawing his salary can 


%New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language Tests. 
Vol. I, “Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on 
Modern Languages.’’ The Macmillan Co., 1927. 

104 chievement Tests in the Modern Foreign Languages. Vol. V, ‘“‘Pub- 
lications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan- 
guages.” The Macmillan Co., 1929. 

“The Teaching of the Modern Foreign Languages in the United States. 
Vol. XII, ‘‘Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages.”” The Macmillan Co. Jn Press. 
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help appreciating a device that enables him to put his finger 
on the weaknesses of his students and to measure with some 
accuracy the increase or decrease in capacity which accom- 
panies the methods which he employs. Of course these 
achievement tests are not perfect. Far from it! No reason- 
able man expects that they can be at the present stage of 
development. But steps have been taken to revise and add 
to them as experience and criticism show the way." 

The third road by which an improvement in foreign lan- 
guage teaching will come is through an intensive study of 
curriculum material and a reconstruction of the curriculum 
on a basis determined, not by scholastic tradition or the 
judgment of any textbook maker or groups of textbook 
makers, but by an objective investigation of the habits of 
the language to be taught. There must be modifications, of 
course, due to the conditions of teaching a language in a 
country of other speech, but in the main no one can deny 
that the words or idioms of French or German or Spanish 


2At the request of the Committee on Direction and Control of the 
Modern Foreign Language Study at its final meeting in Toronto, 
September 15-17, 1927, the American Council on Education in May last 
appointed a Committee on Modern Language Teaching to carry on the 
work of experimentation and research, begun by the American and 
Canadian Committees. This Committee consists of the following: 
Robert Herndon Fife, Chairman; J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Vice- 
Chairman; Algernon Coleman, Secretary; V. A. C. Henmon, H. E. 
Ford, and W. A. R. Kerr. It has organized further inquiry into certain 
important problems which the previous investigation opened up, includ- 
ing prognosis testing, methods of speeding up the acquisition of reading 
ability in French, etc. It will also provide for adding to the American 
Council foreign language tests alternative forms as they may be required 
and for constructing tests for capacities, such as aural understanding, 
which are not yet represented on the American Council list. The 
Committee, which has for the present its headquarters at Columbia 
University, is seeking to effect an organization which may guide experi- 
ment and research in modern language teaching over a sufficient 
period of years to attack with success some of the major problems of 
content and method that have waited so long for a solution and which 
must be dealt with if the American colleges and secondary schools are 
to make the foreign languages worth while as members of the curricu- 


1 


lum for any large group of their students. 
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ought to be learned in the same sequence of frequency as 
that in which they appear in the language itself. The only 
reason for learning a word or locution is its usefulness, and 
usefulness is determined by use. It is, or ought to be, 
obvious that the most useful expressions are those that occur 
with the greatest frequency and that the order in which we 
should learn these elements of speech should follow the order 
in which opportunity will arise to use them."* That is com- 
mon sense, but it is not pedagogic tradition, which in great 
part still follows a scholastic and arbitrary usage in its choice 
of language materials. All those who have studied Latin 
will still find running about in their heads somewhere a list 
of Latin nouns, most of them extremely rare, whose only 
title to immortality and only excuse for tormenting fifty 
generations of school boys is the fact that they are exceptions 
to a rule which is obeyed by practically all the useful words 
in the language. 

Ever since Edward Thorndike led the way with a list of 
English words dependent on frequency of use, foreign lan- 
guage students have sought to apply the same principle to 
the words and idiomatic and grammatical phenomena of the 
modern foreign languages. That has now been done on a 
broad scale by the Modern Foreign Language Study and the 
Canadian Committee on Modern Languages, and at least in 
French, German and Spanish bases have been created in fre- 
quency lists for the placement of language material before 
the pupil in a practical sequence. This, of course, is only a 
beginning, but it is a foundation on which courses can be built 
which will have what Principal West calls ‘‘an immediate sur- 
render value.”’ This will be assured if texts are constructed 
which introduce new words and phrases and idiomatic con- 
structions in accordance with their frequency in practical lan- 


B]t is with the purpose of providing bases for the selection and 
arrangement of curriculum material that the frequency studies in 
French, German and Spanish vocabularies were undertaken, mentioned 
above. These have been supplemented by similar cooperative studies 
of idiom frequency resulting in the lists published by the American 
and Canadian Committees. Cf. E. F. Hauch, H. Keniston and C. D. 
Cheydleur, op. cit. 
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guage use. Progress will naturally be slow, but textbooks are 
already appearing which have adopted this principle, and it is 
a safe prediction that in the course of a few years no textbook 
will appear for the earlier levels of foreign language study 
which does not recognize it. 

The improvement of modern language teaching will 
naturally be a slow going process, but the demands of the 
American college and school curriculum will not permit too 
jong delay. Indeed the handwriting is already on the wall 
which declares that, unless foreign language teaching can be 
adapted to the demands of the American life, these subjects 
will, at least in the more progressive states and institutions, 
soon go to join formal logic and ethics and the evidences of 
Christianity and Greek and Latin as something adapted only 
for certain pre-professional groups or for the scholastically 
minded student. The present age is as insistent as any one 
that has preceded it that education should orient itself 
toward the service of mankind, and this insistence is the 
greater in this country, which is now opening the doors of 
higher education to every qualified student. It is all the more 
gratifying, therefore, that paths have been cleared by which 
instruction in the foreign languages may be able to prove its 
fitness for an enduring place on the American school and 
college program. 

ROBERT HERNDON FIFE, 
Columbia University. 











Relating Liberal Arts and 
Efficient Living’ 


HEN I begin to speak on this subject from the point 

of view of women’s colleges, and indeed specifically 

in terms of an experiment at my own college, I am 
aware of the pressures of a variety of superstitions. 

A father recently was somewhat staggered when his 
daughter was failed out of college, and he said, “I made a 
great mistake. I thought that she could go to college and 
get some pleasant culture. I advised her to major in English 
because it would be easy. Apparently it isn’t so in your 
college.” I think that he represents an attitude of mind 
which is all too general not only toward women’s colleges but 
toward all liberal colleges. It is something that we have to 
meet constantly. Our students themselves are infected with 
it. They are in the habit of liking to take English because it 
gives one material for pleasant social conversation. Last 
year the student was all too typical who said to me, when I 
was challenging her to do some thinking of her own about 
Shelley, ‘‘Well, I don’t know what to write about. I don’t 
know what to think about Shelley.” 

I said, ‘‘What did he impress you with?” 

She said, ‘‘Nothing much.” 

I asked, “‘Why did you take this course anyway? What 
did you want to get out of it?” 

She answered, “Everybody is supposed to have read 
Shelley, and so I thought I ought to.” 

Even if they do want an education which is real, even if 
they are trying to work out a life with some deeper gracious- 
ness of thought and feeling, our girls are apt to be met by 
shrugs from the men. One of them recently reported with 
half humorous, half rueful heat a dinner where the men had 
treated her like a strange show-dog and had begun with 


1Address before the Annual Meeting of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, May 4, 1929. 
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dampening irony, “We have college girls with us tonight. 
I suppose we’ll have to carry on high-brow conversation.”’ 
Trivial in a way, the incident represents a serious problem 
that a woman’s college has to meet if it wants to be honest 
about facing the present world of America. 

But when, on the other hand, we try to re-define our educa- 
tion in terms of the relationship between women’s skill and 
knowledge, if I may borrow Dr. Mann’s words, we find the 
press lifting up its voice in laughter and misleading state- 
ments that we have gone to teaching young women the 
elements of cooking, that we are giving in to patriarchal 
values and succumbing to Main Street’s desire for the simply 
practical. 

The superstitions of these, who scorn even asking whether 
there are skills important for women and whether we can 
use them for a liberal education, match those of the first 
group of people who believe in magic spells which will 
pleasantly transform their daughters from the outside just 
about as much as a new gown. Unhappily, inside the college 
itself we also have to reckon with superstition. 

We have a vague sanctity called “‘the Truth.”’ I think it 
is what Dr. Mann meant this morning when he was dis- 
missing the old kind of knowledge. It is a kind of vague, 
holy thing that you teach the students before you begin to 
teach them to look at facts in relation to their lives. Secondly, 
ironically enough, we have a superstition of tolerance. For 
our tolerance too often becomes irresponsibility, and under 
its aegis we somehow or other can dodge the need to carry 
our thinking through to a stage of effective action or, indeed, 
of effective being. 

Before we can go far in relating liberal arts to practical 
living in women’s colleges, we must think our way through 
these superstitions. For the result of them is that we too 
often turn out graduates who have no more idea what the 
American life of today is like than they would have if they 
had never been to college at all, who have a vague sense of 
having been taken up to some heights where there are 
beautiful ideals and something called Art and Philosophy, 
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but who are in the end too helpless when they are con- 
fronted with the insecurities of modern economic life, with 
the drive for money which the writers of Middletown find 
so central in our life, with their individual incapacities to 
do anything about the organized pleasures which beset 
them on every side and beset their children, when all they 
can do is to say, “I know my twelve-year-old child does not 
need evening dresses and should not be going to hotels to 
dinners and dances, but what canI do? All the others do it.” 
When we go round and round in circles that way, it is not a 
light thing that we are confronted with these particular 
superstitions. They are the very ones most successfully to 
divorce education and the main stream of the nation’s life. 

In an attempt to find a way through them, Vassar College 
has recently been searching for a new definition of what we 
need to do and what a college for women can do. We needed 
to start with a “Record of Performance’—to quote the 
American Council; we have not called it that, but it is what 
we mean. But when we come to make a record of perform- 
ance of women, we are immediately challenged by the ques- 
tions, ‘‘What are they to perform? What are we to make a 
record of?” Now that we are in the machine age, we must 
realize that women are in it too. 

How confusing this is can be shown by one simple illus- 
tration like the electric washing-machine. You now read 
in every magazine marvellous advertisements of advice, 
“Give Mother a Washing Machine for Christmas—Some- 
thing That She Will Appreciate Forever.’’ And the adver- 
tisements are all clothed in the terms of progress. ‘‘Have the 
latest thing. Be up-to-date.’”’ The question is, Is it being up- 
to-date? In one way it is—it is using an electrical imple- 
ment. In another it is perhaps relapsing into the old pre- 
machine age and taking an industry back into the home which 
ought properly to go out of it. We have been thoroughly con- 
fused about what the home is in the midst of the forces which 
every speaker emphasized this morning and which stagger 
everybody. We cannot go back to the age of handcraft for 
women any more than we can go back to it for men. I no- 
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ticed last October in the New York Times the first advertise- 
ment I ever saw in a periodical boldly shouting, ‘Women’s 
Work Is Outside the Home.”’ Of course the rest was, ‘‘Have 
Your Second Car.” 

The question then is, if you are to define performance: Is 
a woman’s performance to be in the factory outside? Is she 
to follow her tasks outside the four walls of the home or is her 
problem one of deciding on the values which shall occupy 
leisure? Our colleges, like our American civilization, have no 
very clear answer. It is at this point that we have any num- 
ber of conflicts in our educational discussions within the col- 
lege halls. 

But even within the household, if we grant that our defi- 
nition of performance must be in terms of the four walls of 
the household, we still have to consider the effects of machine 
industry. New skills are involved—a woman does not so 
much need to know how to cook certain things as where to 
get them; she no longer makes the textiles but she needs to 
know whether she is buying good ones or not. The increasing 
complication of buying wisely needs no underlining, for the 
swiftness of displacing workers by new machines is equalled 
by the swiftness of new pioducts and new sales’ appeals. 
When we remember that the women spend the larger part of 
the nation’s income, we can see that our problem of defining 
their performance rust be largely in terms of how the wealth 
produced by the machines shall be consumed. In other 
words, to define values, we must have a contemporary dis- 
criminating mind. As Mr. Barnes said this morning, educa- 
tors need most to train “‘the examining minds which can see 
changes coming and avoid disaster.” 

It is this which we are trying to do at Vassar. But we have 
to think not only of the woman after she leaves the college— 
that is to say, of the ultimate end of our education—but of 
what is needed by the American girl of the leisure middle 
class in America during the four years while she is in college. 
We have to define what it is suitable to expect of adolescence, 
how we can make a proper environment for those girls which 
will at once be satisfying to them during the four years they 
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live in it and a transition from the shelter of them to life 
outside. 

Sensitive to new national pressures and to what psychology 
has been teaching about interest, attention and accomplish- 
ment, we have reorganized our curriculum to give more free- 
dom to individual needs and to develop the higher skill pos- 
sible with more concentration in a chosen field; we have 
introduced on the campus an extension of certain practical 
activities designed not only to give us answers to questions, 
but to help us get facts and indeed even to put our questions 
more clearly. Therefore we have a nursery school where our 
girls may, in studying their psychology, see children in action 
and not learn entirely from the laboratory and textbooks. We 
have it that we may ourselves see what children are and our- 
selves ask: Where do behavior patterns begin? Where do 
motives begin? 

We are expanding our courses in hygiene and nutrition. 
We now require of all freshmen a more extensive course in 
hygiene than ever before. Next year it will be organized to 
show the girls the working of our whole plant—our model 
stock farm and the methods of securing clean milk, the organ- 
ization of the kitchens for cleanliness, our provisions for 
balanced diet, our water supply and sewage disposal plant. 
Advanced students will begin to study more intricate prob- 
lems of diets and costs, of the relation of weights to health, 
of causes of fatigue and what is a reasonable working day for 
a girl of the college age within the college community. It is 
our hope that we can develop our work in physical training 
so that it will have a place in our whole life more nearly 
approaching the old Greek ideal. 

One might go through the departments of the college and 
list similar tendencies in each one—the experimental theater, 
the studies in new religious attitudes, the history of the 
family, contemporary problems in American culture. This 
is a new course which studies various nationalities as they 


take their places in our life and influence our thought. A 
course in the contemporary press is designed to meet the 
new illiteracies which threaten us. As fast as we teach 
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our children to read, high-power advertisers bombard us 
with their beautifully skilled words until our new desires 
are mostly out of our own control. If we are to live at all in 
such an age, our women who do the buying have to be able 
to see through the advertisements and the newspaper write- 
ups. As the newspapers become less and less objective 
reports by objective reporters and more and more reports by 
public relations counsels we must develop more and more 
skill in penetrating beyond the words to the reality. Vassar’s 
course is designed to train the girls in the habit of intelligent 
use of the press. 

It is designed further to relate various layers of public 
opinion and the stereotypes common in all the magazines to 
the literature of the first rank to which the students are 
exposed in most of their courses, the whole attempt being to 
bridge the gap between the rather more remote discussions 
of abstract philosophy, of theoretical science, and of art, and 
the general opinion of the mass of the American people. It 
aims, in other words, to make our students word-skilled, if 
I may again borrow Dr. Mann’s phrase and apply it to this 
new field which seems to me just as important as any skill 
in an industry. Indeed it is part of the skill that women 
need on their jobs if they are to conduct their homes decently. 

But all this practical effort must be related to the other 
problem which Mr. Barnes implied this morning when he 
said that in the future the question is going to be not so much 
how we can produce what we need as how we shall use our 
leisure. Although at Vassar we have tried to introduce 
these new plans into the curriculum in order to touch the 
activities of women directly and to re-define knowledge in 
terms of those activities, we believe that women will have 
the most far-reaching influence in deciding on values which 
shall occupy leisure. 

We still do believe that the liberal arts and the natural 
sciences regarded in the imaginative fashion that Dr. Merriam 
has just now described to you are the backbone of a liberal 
college, and justly so. But we do not mean to leave them in 
the realm of the irresponsible, vague truth which has been 
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the object of past academic generations. We believe that 
the introduction of these practical courses and activities on 
the campus will challenge us to see ourselves in relation to 
the new currents of art, to the new imaginative appeals of 
science, and that perhaps out of the interplay of these various 
factors (the liberal arts themselves, the practical activities 
and the whole organization of a community where a thousand 
girls and about two hundred members of the faculty are 
living together) our women can grow to wholeness of being 
and can contribute not only to efficiency of living but to 
some farther vision which will be expressed in terms of a 
new and more vital American art, and a civilization ulti- 
mately distinguished not only for practical excellence but 
for appreciation of varied and subtle human values. By a 
more searching understanding of our students and by open- 
ing new ways for them to understand themselves and the 
principles involved in elementary skills which they must use, 
we must train them to illumine the new commonplaces of 
daily living, to use their full emotions, to shape them and to 
balance them in an equilibrium of forces not oversimplified 
by elimination but accepted in their variety and complexity. 
Our students and we must attain the katharsts of perfectly 
used potentialities and of realization of the universal in the 
particular. 

We recognize perfectly that there are quantities of difficul- 
ties. The psychologists have told us how to teach right and 
wrong—at least we were told this morning that they can 
tell us. But it is not clear what shall be the measure of what 
is right and wrong. We are not clear about the proportions 
between our old theories and our new details or just how we 
shall organize them within the college. We are not clear 
about what material is relevant and what is irrelevant. To 
define the relation between college students’ right use of the 
automobile and Plato’s Republic taxes the wisdom of the 
most farsighted modernist. In dealing with modern prac- 
tical materials like newspapers or nursery schools, it is 
appallingly easy to be superficial because we do not know 
very much after all. We know, on the other hand, that we 
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have the “old guard’”’ and that we have plenty of the old 
pedantries; that those pedantries are bound up with the 
‘‘pigeon-holing” type of mind which upholds the sanctities 
of specialization and sees its students as little minds into 
which you can pour a certain subject and then a certain 
other subject and congratulates itself on turning them out 
educated. 

We are confronted, too, with students who come from 
schools where they have been trained to be tricksters with 
books and are not conscious either of the world around them 
or indeed of the meaning that lies in the books. They are 
very, very awkward the moment we challenge them with 
the new kinds of technique involved in any of this practical 
work or any of the attempt to carry the liberal arts through 
to an effective plane. 

An interesting illustration of this came up recently. The 
President has a course for all the freshmen in which he out- 
lines the different branches of knowledge offered by the 
college. Every freshman was required to study four depart- 
ments in the college and write a paper on them. She was to 
get her knowledge from the catalog and from professors who 
give the courses. She was not to get her information in the 
library. In fact she could not. I used the assignment as 
part of my own freshman work in English. Their papers 
were appallingly dull. I tried to find out why they were so 
much poorer than what I knew the girls could do. Here was 
a problem which involved their four years of life in the 
college. If they understood what the college has to offer, if 
they thought it in terms of their own needs and desires, if 
they caught the adventure of it, they could map out a course 
of study which would be of some satisfaction to them for the 
next four years. It was, in other words, a problem fundamen- 
tal in their lives and a top group did badly with it. One of 
them said, ‘““Well, you know it doesn’t really interest me to 
do this kind of thing. I would much rather do some work 
about Greek architecture. You look at the pictures and 
read some interesting books and it is perfectly fascinating. 
It appeals to your imagination. I really found this dull, 
reading the catalog about the college.” 
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“But did you not see that you had raw materials to use 
your own imagination on instead of just soaring on some- 
body else’s which had already interpreted the raw materials 
for you?” 

“T never thought of it,’ she answered. Yet the greatest 
pains had been taken by the several people working with the 
group to convey exactly this possibility. 

Another student said, “Well, I had decided to major in 
child study anyway and they told me to go and look up 
physics and chemistry. I don’t care anything about physics 
and chemistry. How could I be interested?” 

These two attitudes could be duplicated over and over 
again. The moment that our students are confronted with 
the raw materials, they are inclined to sit down and say 
either that they are not interested or “I can’t do anything 
about them,” and as for disinterested curiosity, it has too often 
been trained out of them by the combined efficiency of the 
College Board examinations and the sensationalism of 
modern life. Before we can go very far, I think that we shall 
have to do something about re-defining our entrance require- 
ments. I think that we shall have to do something much 
more fundamental than we have done in connection with the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Relating liberal arts to practical living in an undergraduate 
women’s college is obviously, then, in a problematical stage. 
In order that we may shed some light on it from still another 
angle and carry our educational effectiveness another step 
farther, we have a summer institute which has nothing to do 
directly with the winter college but which uses our plant, 
and some members of the faculty, and which is concerned 
with women’s education in professional terms. It is called 
by the somewhat elaborate if exact phrase, ‘““Summer Insti- 
tute of Euthenics.’’ To it we bring college graduates, both 
men and women, with their children. The children from 
two to four go to the nursery school and those from five to 
nine to a “‘progressive school.’”’ The parents hear lectures 
on mental hygiene, on the family, on various religious prob- 
lems, on problems of schools in changing civilization and, 
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some years, on economic consumption. They discuss their 
children with the teachers who are working with them in 
the two schools, and the whole campus becomes a curiously 
integrated laboratory in which parents and teachers try to 
find out what it is we need to know about bringing up the 
next generation. 

We have not gone very far. This institute is only three 
or four years old. But in conception it is significant because 
of its grouping and its professional nature. It is unique in 
getting the men to come too and in using the growing realiza- 
tion that parenthood and the new values of civilization must 
be worked out in partnership. We hope that ideas which 
emerge from the summer experiment will illumine our winter 
experiments. 

We know that our efforts are tentative and that our for- 
mulations may even seem shadowy. But we are convinced 
that we are moving toward sound new definitions. 

HELEN DrRvusILLA Lockwoop, 
Vassar College. 














Problems of University Education 
in Post-War Europe’ 


I 


LECTURE tour through the colleges and universities 
of the United States gives a European university 
teacher exceptional opportunities for comparison be- 
tween the academic systems of the two continents. To his 
surprise, he soon observes a peculiar phenomenon: each of 
the two systems seems to be discovering in the other certain 
features of excellence which it does not possess in itself, and 
to be striving beyond its traditional orbit to attain them. 
Thus, the American universities—and similarly, the old Eng- 
lish ones, to which they are akin in essence—seem determined 
to introduce a more intellectual tone, and more of the element 
of training for research, into their educational activities, 
while on the other hand the Continental European univer- 
sities, which (like the Scottish ones) had always predomi- 
nantly been seminaries of intellectual instruction for special- 
ists, are eager to extend their work more and more into the 
domain of moral education and physical culture as well. 
How this tendency towards mutual approximation is to be 
interpreted, depends, of course, largely on the temperament 
of the observer. He may take the melancholy view expressed 
in the Russian proverb: “Happiness is where we are not,” 
and conceive of these longings as part of humanity’s age-old 
desire for the unaccustomed and the strange as a refuge 
from the oppression of stale and weary daily reality. Or he 
may draw the more comforting conclusion that both con- 
tinents are struggling towards an ideal unity of world culture, 
combined of various elements of national experience. 
Whatever be the right view of those present-day tenden- 
cies, there can be no doubt that they spring in both continents 
out of the same basic social fact. Both America and Europe 





‘Read at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of America, Toronto, December 28, 1928. 
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are confronted by unprecedentedly large and urgent prob- 
lems of mass education. Universities, whether of the English 
and American, or of the Scottish and Continental European 
type, had, after all, been always institutions essentially 
aristocratic in character: their task had been to produce an 
élite, whether intellectual or social. The evolution of democ- 
racy in the nineteenth century changed this and turned them 
into training places for that large body of intelligentsia which 
forms a considerable sector of the middle class in modern 
communities. The professional intelligentsia is generally 
admitted to be a useful and important section of society, but 
it is not—at least not in some of the leading democracies of 
today—considered as a privileged or ruling class. Other 
strata of the community are thought functionally no less 
important, and some have greater political power or social 
authority. 

To realise what a change the transition from an aristo- 
cratic to a democratic social mission has meant for the 
character of universities, it is sufficient to compare such 
academic bodies of the traditional type as Oxford and 
Cambridge with such emphatically modern ones as the great 
University of London—now the largest in the British 
Empire; or, on American ground, Harvard and Yale with 
Columbia and Chicago. 


II 


It may be observed that Central and Eastern European 
developments have been particularly expressive of the new 
tendencies. The emancipation from serfdom of a numerous 
and quickly multiplying peasantry was accomplished in 
most of the Eastern European countries in the course of the 
nineteenth century. Its result in the next generations was 
the growth of a new, large, peasant-born educated class. 
An outlet for this was provided by the huge bureaucratic 
machinery of modern states, with their enormously enlarged 
fields of social activities. Such was, roughly, the state of 
things of which the old Austro-Hungarian Empire was a 
typical instance. An additional incitement for the increase 
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of the new university-trained class of peasant origin was 
the plentiful creation of new states out of the wreckage of 
the World War: an abundance of new government posts was 
established, and many new universities supplied the candi- 
dates for them.? By degrees, as the framework of the new 
state machinery is filling up with human material, the growth 
of the student bodies in the universities begins to outstrip 
the necessities of society: some of the states, especially the 
smaller ones, like Latvia and Estonia, begin to suffer from a 
plethora of university graduates, and must employ them in 
capacities for which no higher education is really required. 

In America, the rush of the masses towards academic 
education has lately been quite as marked as in Europe, 
especially since the war, and the difference (one to America’s 
material advantage, of course) only is that the still growing 
volume of American business and industry manages to absorb 
all these crowds of graduates, often quite regardless of the 
special accomplishments they have acquired. But the fun- 
damental social fact is exactly the same in both cases: the 
universities have had to open their doors to larger numbers than 
ever, and no amount of effort on the part of their administra- 
tors and teachers seems likely to close them more tightly again 
in the near future. 

The material consequences of this unprecedented influx 
have been bad enough even in prosperous America: some 
universities, like Chicago, have recently had to meet an 
urgent housing problem on a large scale, and we see the 
swarming student population of the larger universities 
taking all sorts of employment to tide them over their 
academic years—from dish-washing (recently made the 

*The writer’s own country—Poland—may supply illustrative figures. 
There were only two universities and one engineering college left to 
the Poles before the war, all of them in Austrian Poland. The re-united 
territories of Austrian, Prussian, and Russian Poland, which constitute 
the reborn Polish Republic, have twelve institutions of university 
rank with a total student population of 40,000, of whom 10,000 are 
women. And yet Poland’s oldest university, Cracow, in spite of that 
apparent relief, now has twice the enrolment of pre-war times—over 
6,000 in place of 3,000. 
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subject of a Chicago master’s thesis)* to the mowing of the 
grass on the college slopes. 

Things, of course, have been much worse in Europe, with 
its post-war economic depression. The housing problem 
there was universal and acute, and the larger universities 
being all situated in great cities, it was bound to affect 
university students with special keenness. Tuberculosis, 
largely due to bad housing and nourishment, raged among 
them, and emergency measures had to be taken by most 
states to provide dormitories and cheap dining-rooms. When 
new dormitories began to rise, and larger numbers of students 
came to live in common than had ever done so before the 
war, it soon became apparent that in this case, as sometimes 
happens, a virtue would be born out of necessity. Where 
formerly the bulk of the students had lived scattered in more 
or less miserable private quarters all over the town, now 
greater and greater numbers of them live in dormitories 
together and thereby acquire more of an esprit de corps: 
something like the English “college spirit” is developing 
in those new student homes, especially in Central and East- 
ern Europe. But they are undeniably mass institutions, 
crowded with an abundance of very heterogeneous student 
material, which it is obviously difficult to fuse into a morally 
united whole. Therefore, adherents of a different form of 
organisation have a strong case. 

The Central European universities possess a kind of 
student societies corresponding to the American “‘fraterni- 
ties.’’ Modelled on the old German Burschenschaften, that 
historical outcome of Germany’s struggles for freedom and 
unity a hundred years ago, those student clubs—called 
corporations in the non-German countries—are not indeed 
rich enough to own living quarters for their members like 
the American fraternities; they are only in possession of club 
premises for meetings, but, having generally a membership 
strictly limited in numbers, they are able to enforce very 


’The University of Chicago, 154th convocation, March 19, 1929. 


Program, candidates for higher degrees, degree of master of arts, 
graduate school of arts and literature: Miss Nellie Maud Vedder, 


thesis: A Time and Motion Comparison on Four Methods of Dishwashing. 
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close adhesion to the communal life of the institution and 
rigorous loyalty to its social and moral standards. Those 
standards, it is claimed, can be kept high in such small and 
closely knit groups; but it must be admitted that in many 
cases social snobbery or political fanaticism, rather than 
moral distinction, become the hall-mark of these associa- 
tions, and the insistence on their select character produces 
an undesirable class antagonism between them and the rank 
and file of non-fraternity students. Here, as in other mat- 
ters, certain symptoms of the great world-wide crisis of 
democracy in our days are necessarily repeated on the smaller 
stage of student affairs. 


III 


Besides the effect on problems of housing and of social 
organisation, the unprecedented influx of students into the 
universities of Continental Europe after the war has had 
an important effect also on university education itself. It 
necessitated nothing less than a revision of the meaning and 
character of the university. Continental European univer- 
sities had traditionally combined the two functions of train- 
ing professional men and educating research specialists. 
With the increasing invasion of crowds of average bread- 
seekers, it is becoming less and less practicable to fulfill both 
these aims together; a separation of the two functions will 
be necessary. Soviet Russia has accomplished it by estab- 
jishing a separate research institute side by side with each 
university chair—a great undertaking, for which Russia’s 
present intellectual resources are obviously inadequate. 

In the Central European countries generally there have 
been no such thorough-going changes in university structure, 
but a tendency towards segregation has in some cases found 
expression by a change in the system of degrees. In place 
of the one and only degree of doctor, which, on the German 
model, used hitherto to be conferred in a number of coun- 
tries round about Germany, now a degree of master has in 
some countries (e.g., Poland) been introduced as the degree 
for the rank and file of students. This degree, bringing the 
systems of those countries formally nearer to Western Euro- 
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pean and American academic arrangements, at the same time 
has the material value of carrying with it the official quali- 
fication to practice in the profession to which it corresponds, 
such as the law, or secondary school teaching, or medicine. 
The degree of doctor, on the other hand, is lifted to a higher 
plane, and is to be reserved for those who aspire to distinc- 
tion in original research work. 

This important change certainly meets the necessities of 
the new situation to some extent, but, like most other reforms, 
it is not without its disadvantages. It means for the mass 
of university students nothing less than the loss even of 
such scanty and brief contact as the old system gave them, 
for a few short years of their lives, with the world of creative 
activities of the human mind. It also has another serious 
side to it, affecting not the students but their teachers. It 
is obviously not students only but professors also who will 
in the future more definitely than hitherto be segregated 
into the rank and file and the select. Such segregation, in 
a way, has long been a fact, especially in America, with its 
enormous number and great variety of academic and semi- 
academic institutions. It was to some extent operative in 
Europe, as between greater and lesser universities. But its 
formal recognition is a matter of the future, and the dividing 
line will run between educators and those who will be freed 
from teaching duties to do creative work in research insti- 
tutes. Such institutes, founded and endowed in America 
by enlightened rich men, have lately been growing more 
numerous in Europe as well; but here they are largely gov- 
ernment creations and owe their existence to the economic 
needs of the community as a whole, especially of the newly 
organised states. The Masaryk Academy of Work in 
Prague, or the Chemical Research Institute in Warsaw, 
which owes its origin to the President of the Republic, Profes- 
sor Moscicki (himself a distinguished chemist), may be 
referred to as examples. It is along the lines foreshadowed 
by such establishments that further development will prob- 
ably travel towards the only possible solution of the dilemma 
between mass education and the active promotion of human 
knowledge by the chosen few. R. DyBoskI, 


University of Cracow, Poland. 














Tendencies of Modern Language 
Study in Europe After the War’ 
I 


ODERN Philology, as a branch of academic study, 
had developed in the shadow of Classical Philology, 
from which it sprang, and had shared with it, 

throughout the nineteenth century, the fate of that extreme 
specialisation which, while productive of an unprecedented 
accumulation of knowledge, at the same time removed lvarn- 
ing further and further from life and indeed threatened to 
dissociate knowledge from true wisdom. 

However, in the very beginnings of our own twentieth 
century, a reaction against this state of things began to 
make itself felt in the very homes of academic learning 
themselves. It is one of the most vivid recollections of my 
own student years how, in 1902, when I came up from 
Cracow to Vienna for my second year in order to specialise 
in English, a teacher to whom I was to become greatly in- 
debted—the late Professor Leon Kellner—said to me during 
our very first interview: ‘‘ We have had professors of English 
in our universities who had mastered all the intricacies of 
Old and Middle English but could scarcely utter a word in 
Modern English. That won’t do for these days. You must 
apply yourself unremittingly to Modern English, in order to 
get a good grounding in it, before you go on to anything 
else.” Here the new note was sounded distinctly. I heard 
it again a few years later when, at a Congress of Germany’s 
Modern Philologists, the late Wilhelm Vietor, ardently ad- 
vocating the “‘direct method”’ of teaching modern languages 
in school, assured us that he never spoke German but always 
English in his seminar, and that he was determined to use 
English increasingly even for his lectures. 

Since the war, the prospects of modern language teaching 

1Read before the annual meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, Toronto, December 28, 1928. 
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in Continental Europe have widened considerably, and the 
relations between the academic study of the subject and 
the practical necessities of life have become even more close. 
The established independence of countries like Czechoslova- 
kia and Poland has freed their inhabitants from the compul- 
sion to learn the language of a foreign ruler in elementary 
and secondary school—German in the case of the Czechs, 
German or Russian in the case of the Poles; political events 
have brought them into closer touch than ever with the 
Romance and the English-speaking nations. The lack of 
the former constraint has perhaps told unfavorably on gen- 
eral proficiency in a particular second language; but what 
was lost in that respect has been gained by the increased 
scope of language teaching and the enlarged horizon. Op- 
tion between German, French, and occasionally English is 
now a regular feature of the school systems of these and 
other countries; the great shake-up given to the European 
world by the war and its consequences caused the need for 
real speaking mastery even of the more distant foreign 
languages to be felt more universally and more keenly, and 
the universities, in their methods of conducting modern 
language study, have to reckon with that general sentiment. 
The professors, in their seminars and at the examinations, 
lay more stress on actual command of the language, and 
the hitherto rather modest office of the lector, or practical 
teacher of the foreign language, has considerably risen in 
importance. 


II 


The lector, it is sometimes claimed, must become a more 
respected and better-paid person, side by side with the pro- 
fessor, not only because practice in the language is now a 
more vital point in the curriculum than before but also 
because it is part of his duties to give the students encyclo- 
paedic information on the manners, customs, and institu- 
tions of the foreign country whose language and literature 
they are studying; and a knowledge of these matters, again, 
is now considered more important than in the old nineteenth 
century days. This brings us to another great change 
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which has come over our studies. That change is not in 
itself a recent affair either. Even in the later nineteenth 
century, the study of what were called the realia of Greek 
and Roman life began to loom large in classical courses, and 
Modern Philology, here once more, followed in the wake of 
Classical Philology. Again it was my privilege, in my own 
early post-graduate days, to hear the new policy emphati- 
cally announced by an authority: in 1908, at a Neuphilolo- 
gentag in Munich, I heard Professor H. Schneegans say in 
an address to the plenary meeting, ‘‘We must be teachers 
not of French and English only, but of France and England.” 
And here again the war has quickened a process which began 
before it. It is no doubt partly due to the war—as being 
a most violent break with the past, and a bankruptcy of 
many old traditions—that the post-war generation of stu- 
dents manifests such a marked contempt for what it calls 
“mere philology” generally, and particularly for the study 
of the more remote, medieval periods both of language and 
literature. The incredible could happen: in Germany, 
once the stronghold of medieval studies, the veteran Pro- 
fessor Brandl finds occasion to complain, in a preface to the 
post-war edition of his Middle English Reader, that “the 
young people of post-war time, in their struggles with the 
great problems of the day, have distinctly turned away from 
medieval studies.” And his experience is confirmed by 
that of university teachers all over Europe. 

But the teachers themselves also yield to the increasing 
demand for ‘“‘new wine in new vessels.”” It is obviously no 
longer an introduction into all the mysteries of sound- 
changes, literary influences, or textual criticism only which 
is called for at their hands, but a resolute interpretation of 
the totality of one nation’s life to another, and a subordina- 
tion of purely linguistic or literary studies to the task of 
making peoples understand each other better both as regards 





“Im Ringen um die gewaltigen Fragen des Tages hat sich unsere 
Jugend von mittelalterlichen Studien merklich abgekehrt.” (Mit- 
telenglische Sprach- und Literaturproben, hg. v. A. Brandl und O. 
Zippel, 2. Auflage, Berlin, 1927, p. VIII.) 
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their general human kinship and their peculiar differences, 
which give civilisation the value of variety. Modern language 
study in these new forms must serve, and does serve, the 
ends of world peace as effectively as do other and more im- 
mediately practical forms of activity. We see the best 
intellects of trained specialists turn ambitiously towards 
the aims of such all-embracing presentation, and we see 
them producing—to quote two outstanding instances only— 
works of such monumental quality as Professor Wilhelm 
Dibelius’ England, or Professor Andre Siegfried’s Les Etats 
Unis d’aujourdhut. Of these two, only the first, indeed, is 
the work of a philologist and literary historian of the tradi- 
tional type, who has now turned to “fresh woods and pas- 
tures new.”” The second one was written by a professor of 
Political Geography in a school of Political Science. But 
that is just the point which must be emphasised: the new 
enlargement of the sphere of interests of modern language 
teachers turns their subject into something like encyclo- 
paedic human geography. The Germans, always good at 
terminology, have even devised a name of geographical savor 
for this new way of modern language study, calling it “‘ Aus- 
landskunde. ’’? 


III 


In conclusion of this survey of dominant tendencies, one 
thing must be definitely stated. It is the fact that English 
studies, in the Continental Europe of today, are more to the 
fore than ever. In Germany, ever since the memorable 
year 1874, when two periodicals devoted to English studies 
—Anglia and Englische Studien—had made their appearance 
simultaneously, Anglistik had been a flourishing branch of 
study and research, and had not ceased to be so even during 
the war. Nor has France been behind: as Taine was followed 
by Jusserand, so now the glories of Legouis and Cazamian 


tHauptfragen der Amerika-K unde is the characteristic title of a recent 
product of the new method—a very useful collection of studies on 
various aspects of America by Professor Walther Fischer (Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, Velhagen and Klasing, 1928, Neuphilologische Handbib- 
liothek, vol. 3). 
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have been added to those former ones. Denmark with 
Jespersen, Sweden with Ekwall and Zachrissen, Holland 
with Krusinga, Italy with Marl Praz and others, Russia 
with Storojenko and Veselovsky, Czechoslovakia with Ma- 
thesius—all have been making their weighty contributions for 
some time past. But here likewise the war and its conse- 
quences quickened the pace and intensified the process. It 
is perhaps a symbol of historical developments that, quite 
as the Westphalian Peace Treaty of 1648 was the last one 
to be drafted in Latin, so the Versailles Treaty of 1919 
should have been the first which was not written only in 
the traditional diplomatic French of the modern era, but 
had also its equally authorized version in English. The 
new relations established by the war between Central and 
Eastern European nations on the one hand, and the British 
and Americans on the other, have given a powerful new im- 
pulse to the study of English in countries where it was not 
widely known before. It was a peculiar experience of my 
own during my war-time captivity in Russia that prisoners 
of war from the ranks of the German and the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies used the enforced leisure of their imprisonment, 
not indeed for the study of Russian, as would have seemed 
most natura! under the circumstances, but with singular 
unanimity for the study of English. Not till I lectured in 
Geneva in 1925 did I have for English lectures of mine an 
audience composed of men of so many different nationalities 
as that group of fellow war-prisoners to whom I lectured in 
English on English literature at Habarovsk in Eastern Sibe- 
ria in 1918-1919. Since the war, it was particularly the 
activity of the numerous and gratefully remembered Ameri- 
can relief missions in Europe—the Red Cross, Mr. Hoover's 
mission, the Friends, the Y. M. C. A. and other organisations 
—which promoted incidentally, and partly still promotes as 
a point of their permanent program, the study of English 
among their clients in Continental European lands. Hence 
the inevitable fact that the English which is being learned 
by wider and wider masses of the people who live far away 
from the great English-speaking countries is rather American 
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than British in intonation and in vocabulary. A foundation 
for this had been laid even in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century by the relations between European peoples 
and the numerous emigrants from the various countries of 
Europe living in America or occasionally returning from 
it. Post-war events have prompted ‘“ Americanisation” in 
language as well as in other things by different means and 
on an even more comprehensive scale. If the American 
anti-immigration laws have erected a barrier against the 
further penetration of America by European elements, eco- 
nomic developments, on the other hand, have strengthened 
the penetration of Europe by American influences a thousand 
fold; and the influence of language is naturally in the fore- 
front of these. Why, we see it strongly exercised even on 
the English of the British islands itself. 

It is not the enthusiastic student of English only, but 
many a thoughtful observer from entirely different quarters 
who positively anticipates today that the later twentieth 
century is as likely to be a period of the world-wide predom- 
inance of the English language, as the later seventeenth and 
earlier eighteenth was of French. Well, if it be safe to 
predict this, it is equally safe to foresee even today that 
this English world language of the coming days will have a 
strongly American tinge to it; and this will perhaps be only 
a fit symbol of the great part which America is manifestly 
destined to play in world affairs during the further course of 
this century. 

R. DyBosk1, 
University of Cracow, Poland. 














Constitution of American Council 
on Education 


1. NAME: The name of the organization shall be ‘‘ American Council 
on Education.” 

2. Opyect: The general object of the Council is to promote and carry 
out cooperative action in matters of common interest to the Associa- 
tions represented. It is understood that such matters will lie mainly 
in the field of university and college work, and in related educational 
fields. The Council was organized to meet national needs in time of 
war and will always seek to render patriotic service. It will also en- 
courage international cooperation in educational matters. 

3. MEMBERSHIP: The membership of the Council shall consist of 
three classes of members—constituent, associate, and institutional. 

Constituent Members: This group shall consist of national educational 
organizations and such other bodies having similar interests as may 
from time to time be added by the Council. 

Each organization shall be represented on the Council by three mem- 
bers who shall vote as a unit through a designated person. It is recom- 
mended that each organization in the first election following the date 
of this meeting, elect one member for a term of one year; one for a 
term of two years; and one for a term of three years; and that all sub- 
sequent elections be for terms of three years. Elections of new mem- 
bers to the Council shall take effect immediately following such elections. 
Any election to fill a vacancy occurring during the year shall take effect 
at once, and shall be for the remaining period of the term thus filled. 

The Council shall report its actions to the several organizations at 
the close of each year ending April 30, and at such other times as may 
be desired. 

Associate Members: Associate members shall consist of such organi- 
zations having interests related to the work of the Council as may from 
time to time be elected by the Council. Associate members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council, without right 
to vote. 

Institutional Members: This group shall consist of colleges, universities 
and professional and technical schools of similar grade, that contribute 
not less than one hundred dollars to the treasury of the Council, and of 
other organizations of high standing that carry on higher educational 
activities or cooperate with educational institutions in improving in- 
struction, and that contribute not less than two hundred dollars a year 
to the treasury of the Council. The conditions of eligibility for institu- 
tional membership, both for educational institutions and for other 
organizations, and the scale of membership fees shall be fixed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Institutional members may send 
one representative each to the meetings of the Council. Whenever a 
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vote is taken, if there are negative votes, the institutional members 
shall be counted separately and no action shall be valid unless supported 
by a majority of the constituent members present and voting. On re- 
quest of any three members any matter directly affecting institutional 
members shall be made the subject of a referendum vote by them before 
final action is taken by the Council. 

4. Durs: The annual dues for constituent members shall be $100 
a year, for associate members $10 a year, and for institutional members 
from $100 to $500 a year for educational institutions, and from $200 
to $2,500 a year for other organizations, a portion of which shall be for 
one or more subscriptions to THE EDUCATIONAL RECORD at $2.00 a 
year for each subscription, the number of copies to which each member 
is entitled being fixed by the Executive Committee. 

5. OrFicers: The Council shall elect a Chairman, a first Vice- 
Chairman, a second Vice-Chairman, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and such 
other officers as from time to time may seem desirable. The Treasurer 
need not be a member of the Council. All funds for which the Council, 
or any of its committees, is responsible, shall be received by the Treas- 
urer and shall be disbursed by him under proper authority. 

The Council shall also elect a salaried Director, who shall be the 
chief executive officer. He shall have general administrative super- 
vision of the affairs of the Council and shall be responsible for the 
carrying out of such plans and policies as the Council, or its executive 
committee, may approve. He shali be ex officio a member of the 
executive committee and of all standing committees. He shall report 
annually to the Council, and shall make such other reports as the 
Chairman of the Council may request. 

All officers, except the Director, shall be elected at the Annual 
Meeting, and their terms of office shall begin immediately following 
election. 

6. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: There shall be an Executive Committee 
consisting of ten members, eight selected from the representatives of 
the constituent organizations, and the Director and the United States 
Commissioner of Education ex officio. The Chairman and Secretary 
of the Council shall be Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of the 
Executive Committee. The remaining six members shall be elected by 
the Council, two at each annual meeting to serve for a three-year term. 
The Executive Committee shall hold meetings at least quarterly, and 
shall report its actions to the members of the Council after each meeting. 

In case a member of the Executive Committee shall fail to attend 
(or to designate an alternate) at two meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, he shall cease to be a member thereof. In case of a vacancy 
on the Executive Committee, the Committee shail have power to fill 
the vacancy until the next meeting of the Council. 

7. MEETINGS: The annual meeting of the Council shall be held on 
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the first Friday in May. Special meetings may be called by the Chair- 
man. The Chairman shall call a meeting at any time at the request of 
representatives of any three constituent organizations. 

Written notice of all meetings shall be sent to all members at least 
two weeks in advance, except in special circumstances when this pro- 
vision may be waived by consent of the representatives of two-thirds 
of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Those present at any meeting of which written notice has been duly 
given, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but no 
action shall become effective until approved by representatives of a 
majority of the organizations constituting the Council. 

8. BupGEeT: The Executive Committee shall present a budget each 
year at the annual meeting, and no financial obligation shall be incurred 
by any officer or committee except as authorized by the Council or the 
Executive Committee. The fiscal year of the Council shall close on 
April 30. 

9. TRAVELING EXPENSEs: The traveling expenses of the officers and 
the Executive Committee may be paid from the funds of the Council. 

It is recommended that the traveling expenses of the other members 
attending the meetings of the Council be paid by the organizations 
which they represent. 

10. COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS: The Council and the Executive 
Committee may appoint special committees. All committee appoint- 
ments shall expire April 30, with right to reappointment. The mem- 
bers of committees may be selected from the members of any institu- 
tion associated with one of the organizations constituting the Council. 
Chairmen of committees shall be invited to sit with the Council, with- 
out right to vote. 

11. AUTHORITY OF COMMITTEES: Final responsibility for all under- 
takings rests with the Council. The Executive Committee shall act 
for the Council between meetings, but shall refer all questions involving 
new policy to the members of the Council for letter ballot before taking 
final action. Committees are not authorized to commit the Council 
to any undertaking not specifically authorized by the Council or its 
Executive Committee. 

12. AMENDMENTs: This Constitution may be amended at any time 
by vote of three-fourths of the organizations constituting the Council. 

Written notice of any proposed change in the Constitution shall be 
sent to all constituent members of the Council at least two weeks before 
the meeting at which the proposed change is to be considered. 








Officers of the American Council on 
Education, 1929-30 


Chairman: Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, representing 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

First Vice-Chairman: Reverend P. J. McCormick, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, representing the Catholic Educational Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: Mr. Shelton Phelps, George Peabody Col- 
lege, representing the American Association of Teachers’ Colleges. 

Secretary: Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington 
University, representing the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Director: Dr. C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: Dr. David A. Robertson. 

Assistant to the Director: Dr. C. E. Hewitt. 

Executive Committee: For 1 year—Chancellor S. P. Capen, University 
of Buffalo, representing the Association of American Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, and the Institute of International 
Education; Mr. J. Walter Dietz, Western Electric Company, Kearny, 
New Jersey, representing the American Management Association. For 
2 years—Dean Dorothy Stimson, Goucher College, representing the 
American Association of University Women; President Guy E. Snavely, 
Birmingham-Southern College, representing the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. For 3 years—Hon. A. B. 
Meredith, State Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, represent- 
ing the Department of Superintendence, National Education Associ- 
ation; Dr. C. C. McCracken, Ohio State University, representing the 
Council of Church Boards of Education. The Director and the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education ex officto. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR DELEGATES 
FOR 1929-30 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY: 
R. A. Lyman, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Chas. H. LaWall, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Wortley F. Rudd, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DENTAL SCHOOLS: 
L. E. Ford, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marcus L. Ward, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Frank T. Breene, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES: 
John W. Barton, Ward Belmont School, Nashville, Tenn. 
M. R. Floyd, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior College, Miami, Okla. 
Doak S. Campbell, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
Shelton Phelps, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Norman W. Cameron, State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
Noble L. Garrison, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
H. C. Lancaster, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Dorothy Stimson, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Kathryn McHale, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Belle Rankin, 1634 Eye St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 
George F. Bowerman, Public Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 
H. H. B. Meyer, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Joy E. Morgan, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION: 
J. W. Dietz, Western Electric Co., Kearny Works, Kearny, N. J. 
A. S. Donaldson, Gimble Brothers, New York City. 
C.R. Dooley, Standard Oil Company, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Arlo A. Brown, Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES: 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burton D. Myers, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Fred C. Zapffe, 25 East Washington Street, Chicago, III. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. L. Wilbur, Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif. 
Augustus Trowbridge, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE MIDDLE 
STATES AND MARYLAND: 
Ralph E. Files, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J. 
Samuel E. Osbourn, Germantown Academy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry G. Doyle, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES: 


Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 
Two delegates to be named. 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
E. C. Brooks, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
R. D. Hetzel, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
R. A. Pearson, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
Frederick C. Hicks, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Theodore J. Grayson, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. S. Marsh, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rev. P. J. McCormick, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 
Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Councit oF CuuRCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION: 
C. C. McCracken, Ohio State University, Columbus. Ohio. 
John L. Seaton, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
Robert L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CoUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
N. P. Coiwell, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
Walter F. Donaldson, 8103 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. W. Ireland, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


DENTAL EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL: 

Henry L. Banzhaf, 1217 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frank T. Breene, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

C. Victor Vignes, 921 Canal Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, NATIONAL EDUCATION AsSOCI- 

ATION: 

Frank W. Ballou, Franklin School, Washington, D. C. 

S. D. Shankland, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington. D. C. 

A. B. Meredith, Hartford, Conn. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, 2408 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Stephen P. Duggan, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
Harry W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
W. A. Jessup, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
A. H. Upham, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Frank W. Ballou, Franklin School, Washington, D. C. 
NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
George F. Zook, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Thomas M. Deam, Township High School and Junior College, 
Joliet, Ill. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
L. W. Wallace, American Engineering Council, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 
H. J. Hughes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

American Historical Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Character Education Institution. 

C. R. B. Educational Foundation. 
Engineering-Economics Foundation. 

Modern Language Association of America. 

National Association of Deans of Women. 

National Association of Placement and Personnel Officers. 
National Committee of Bureaus of Occupations. 
National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
National Research Council. 

National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Religious Education Association. 

United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 








Institutional Members, 1929-30 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Alabama, University of 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Howard College 
Judson College 


ARIZONA: 
Arizona, University of 


ARKANSAS: 
Ouachita College 


CALIFORNIA: 

California, University of 

California Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Claremont Colleges (Pomona- 
Scripps) 

Dominican College 

Mills College 

Occidental College 

College of the Pacific 

Southern California, Univ. of 

Stanford University 


COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Denver, University of 
Loretto Heights College 


CONNECTICUT: 
Connecticut College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 


DistRIcT OF COLUMBIA: 
American University 
Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 
Trinity College 





FLORIDA: 
Florida State Coll. for Women 
Florida, University of 
Rollins College 


GEORGIA: 
Agnes Scott College 
Emory University 
Shorter College 
Wesleyan College 


HAWAII: 
Hawaii, University of 


ILLINOIS: 
Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois College 
Illinois, University of 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis Institute 
Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
Rosary College 
St. Xavier College 


INDIANA: 
DePauw University 
Indiana University 
Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Iowa: 
Coe College 
Grinnell College 
Iowa State College of A. & M. A, 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Luther College 
State University of Iowa 
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KANSAS: 
St. Mary’s College 
Wichita, Municipal University of 


KENTUCKY: 
Centre College 
Georgetown College 
Kentucky, University of 
Louisville, University of 


LOUISANA: 
Louisana State Normal College 
Louisana State University 
Southwestern Louisana Insti- 
tute 


MAINE: 
Bates College 


MARYLAND: 
Goucher College 
Hood College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Maryland, University of 
Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Notre Dame College 
St. John’s College 
St. Joseph’s College 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Amherst College 
Boston College 
Boston University 
Clark University 
Harvard University 
Holy Cross College 


Mass. Institute of Technology 


Mt. Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 
Smith College 
Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 
Williams College 


MICHIGAN: 
Albion College 
Alma College 
Detroit, University of 


Kalamazoo College 
Marygrove College 

Michigan, University of 
Western State Normal School 


MINNESOTA: 
Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Teresa 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 
Minnesota, University of 
St. Olaf College 


MISSISSIPPI: 
Millsaps College 
Mississippi A. & M. College 
Mississippi Woman's College 


MIssouRI: 
Central College 
Lindenwood College 
Missouri, University of 
The Principia 
St. Louis University 
Washington University 
Webster College 


MONTANA: 
Montana, University of 


New HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College 
New Hampshire, University of 


NEW JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Princeton University 
Rutgers University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


New Mexico: 
State University of New Mexico 


New York: 
Alfred University 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
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New YorkK—(Continued). 
Buffalo, University of 
Colgate University 
College of the City of New York 
College of Mt. St. Vincent on 

Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 
College of the Sacred Heart 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
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Heidelberg College 
Marietta College 

Miami University 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Otterbein College 

Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 


Elmira College OKLAHOMA: 


D’Youville College 
Fordham University 
Hamilton College 


Oklahoma, University of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


Hunter College OREGON: 


Keuka College 

Manhattan College 
Marymount College 

New York State College for 


Oregon State Agricultural 
College 
Oregon, University of 


Teachers PENNSYLVANIA: 


New York University 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 

Rochester, University of 

Russell Sage College 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Skidmore College 

Syracuse, University of 

St. Joseph’s College for Women 

St. Stephen’s College 

Union College 

Vassar College 

Wells College 


NorTH CAROLINA: 
Catawba College 
Duke University 
North Carolina College for 
Women 
North Carolina, University of 


OHIO: 


Bryn Mawr College 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology 
Drexel Institute 

Dropsie College 

Grove City College 
Immaculata College 
Lafayette College 

Lehigh University 
Marywood College 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pennsylvania Collegefor Women 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Seton Hill College 

St. Thomas College 

St. Vincent College 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
Villanova College 

Wilson College 


Akron, University of SoutTH CAROLINA: 


Case School of Applied Science 
Cincinnati, University of 
Denison University 


Converse College 
South Carolina, University of 
Winthrop College 
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SoutH DAKOTA: 
Huron College 


South Dakota State School of 


Mines 


TENNESSEE: 
Chattanooga, University of 
Southwestern 
Vanderbilt University 


TEXAS: 
Baylor University 
Incarnate Word College 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
Rice Institute 
Texas, University of 


UTAH: 
Brigham-Young University 
Utah Agricultural College 


VERMONT: 
Middlebury College 
Vermont, University of 


VIRGINIA: 

East Radford State Teachers 
College 

College of William and Mary 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia, University of 
Washington and Lee University 


WASHINGTON: 
College of Puget Sound 
Washington, University of 


WISCONSIN: 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
St. Mary’s College 
Stout Institute 
Wisconsin, University of 


WYOMING: 
Wyoming, University of 








